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“MY MAMMA I8 THE PRETTIEST LADY IN ALL THE WORLD|" 8alD 


THE TWO MISS BROWNES. engagement, for, from the first, the beauty 


b, 
% young Mr. Lisle. hardly prosperous 
her. Perhaps she repented her 
months after her marriage, 
pai that Sir Jocelyn Lisle had 
son, and F'sbian was therefore heir 
baronetcy and a clear income of ten 
a-year. 
wonderfal the many excellences people 
in Fa then. Sir Jocelyn had 
ways haved England, and his son’s death made 
m still more inclined to reside abroad ; but 
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(A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Hf 


nephew. The family lawyer was empowered to 
amar Saga and Fablan, after some demur, 
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years, but I know a little of his 





i | offer Mr. Lisle a suitable allowance fitting the | 


accepted 
“You must understand one thing clearly !” | 
he told Mr. Pemberton. “If my uncie means to | have ample means to study and travel for the 
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i 
| 
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stop this allowance if I do not please him, I will | next few years would be almoat a guaran 
ve nothing to do with it. I have not seen him | success; but if Sir Jocelyn is the man I fancy he 
b | could not resist interference, If 
his own son, No future wealth, no present | choosing » profession I know he does not muck 


support the dignity of 
reserved | though he lingered in Italy he did not neglect his | hundred a year is secure to you as long as he lives 








DOT, PROUDLY. 


ease, would induce me to put up with half what 
my cousin endured from his father.” 

The lawyer smiled. He had managed the 
Lisle affairs for twenty years, and understood Sir 


Jocelyn thoroughly. 

“T made a remark of that very nature to your 
uncle,” he sald, suavely, “I told him he could 
hardly expect to exerts any authority over ao 
nephew he had not seen aince childhood, and he 
replied he had no wish to. You were the heir to 
his title, and mata gd ne to have means to 

t position. Fifteen 


it you care to accept it,” 
"On what conditions ?” 
“ On no conditions at all!” 
Stull Fablan hesitated, 
"*My dream is to bean artist. OF course to 
tee of 


he heard of my 
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esteem, would he vot write threatening to stop 
my aliowance, &c, +” 

** He will not have 1 in his power to do 40, 
By his wife’s settlements he epjoys a life tuterest 
in her property, This is the snw be proposes to 
maske over to you. When he has resigned his 
claima on Lady Lisle’s estate fo your favour he 
will have no power to alter bis mind, Until he 
dies the income is yours.” 

Sir Jocelyn was not an old man; besides, 
neither Fabian nor the lawyer took into account 
the contingency of his death. It seemed to both 
that the young man’s prospects were secure, 
Only bie uncle’s death would deprive him of a 
very ample allowance, and that death would give 
him a fair setate and an Income of ten thousand 
a year | 

Fabian accepted. He wrote a few brief lines 
of thanks to his uncle, and received the following 
eccentric reply :~— 


“ Youne Man,—-You have no cause to thauk 
me, for what I bave done iv for the sake of my 
nsme, and nod for you. Yeu are the last of the 
Lisles, and rinst keep up a respectable position. 
T hate England, snd shall never return to fg, If 
you Hke to spend any time at Lisle Court the 
earvants have orders to receive you as its master. 

ou need not trouble to write sgain unless you 
eontemplate masrriage, Not thab I have the 
slightest with to Interfere in your choice. If you 
amarried 9 flower-girl I shouldn't attempt to 
prevent {i ; but I sm the head of the family, and 
therefore 3 consider I have aright to know of 
your taking each a decided step—that's all!” 


" He must be mad |” sald the artist, calling on 
Mr. Pemberton a day or two aiser receiving this 
somewhat peculiar epletie, ' What man in his 
seneee would write so?” 

‘* He's no more mad than you are,”’ replied the 
igwyer, gravely: “bat I grant he’s peculiar. 
However, Mr. Li le, you can’t accase him of mak- 
tog taany demands upon you, In the event of 
your marriage you woold naturally have written 
to him, even if he had not arked fb,” 

“OF course ; but Tam not likely to marry.” 

* Many men say eo, and then change thelr 
minude, At your age, Mr. Lisle, one wonld hardly 
belleve you & confirmed celibate,” 

But efx years had come and gone without 
Fabian undergoing that change of mind suggested 
oy the lawyer—-yeare that had left their mark 
on him too, changing him from the bright-faced 
etripiiog who had been Bisanche Dalamere’s 
victim into 9 grave, thooghtfal-looking man of 
eighs and-twenty—an art connolsssar, one whore 
verdicts was deemed conclasive in all matters of 
taste ; but who, though posseselng great talente, 
had yet given no picture to the world that should 
bricg fame to his name, 

** An artist spoilt,” an old 2 A, ones termed 
Pablan.; aud while this jadgmeat was severe, ft 
mach be admitted the wealth which might have 
smovihed Fabian’s path to success had been 
rather a etumbling-block to him. 

Regarded by ali es the heir of Lisle, courted 
on ali sides, society made heavy claims on the 
young man, and made great furoads on his time. 
Then, too, he had one of those natures which alm 
high. He would give to the world nothing bat 
his beat; and so yesr after year paesed, and the 
Kixhibitions coatalued nothing from his brash, 
while the great picture on which he had resolved 
to rest his claims to fame was still unfinished In 
his afe?ier, 

He had heard aothing more of his nucle; From 
time to tae be went down to the Court, where 
he ruled in all things as its master. He eniter- 
tained friends there for the shooting, Once he 
kept Christmas there in good old Eogileh fashion, 
Io was eiguified to him by Mr. Pemberton ali the 
con’ of such hozpltality woald be defrayed by Sir 
Joostyn. 

No wonder people sald Fablan was one of 
fortune’s favourites. No wonder he fouud 
little time for good hard work. He waa too 
courted, too sought after. Life was made too 
easy for him, 

16 was Jane. S!x years bad come and gone 
atnee Blanche Delamere broke her word, and 
Fabian had never cared since then to look at » 





woman's face. He was courteous and atten- 
tive to ladies fu soclety, but he had uever given 
oue of them « ascond thought. Now he eat alone 
in his pleasant studio, and a strangely grave ex- 
pression swept across his face. He was asking 
hinceif whether, after al), Sir Jocelyn’s liberality 
had been for his real good, 

"Six years ago,” he mattered, half dreamily, 
“T had jittle to depend apon but my paint-brush, 
I thought ff only I were relieved from the preas- 
ing need to think of dally wants fame would surely 
come, Well, the need has vanished, but I am 
no nearer fame,” 

There came upon him a wild idea of starting 
for Italy at once, of cutting the thread which 
bound bim to his present caroleas life, and settling 
down to hard, steady work as eagerly as though 
his bread depended on It, 

After all, whab did he care for fashion and 
amusement? Would not fame be more precious 
to him than the attention he recelyed merely 
because he was the heir of Lisle} 

He roused himeelf at Inst by an effort, 
brought down bis hand heavily on the table, and 
exclaimed -— 

“T willdofi! Sarely I can free myself from 
the chains of thie pleasure-seeking I!fe, and work 
before it is too late ! Surely I can win fame yet ! 
Ib did not ever 20 difficult six years ago.” 

He was interrupted; the small bov who 
acted as tiger, page, valeb combined, to Fabian, 
appeared, 

“*There’s a gentleman, air, eays be muat see 
you, I told bim you were engaged, but he won't 
take no for an anawar,” 

“Who is it, Thomas ?” 

“J -don't know, afr. He's very old,” sald 
Thomas, with & stress on the very, which {mplled, 
in hiz opinion, ths visitor was decidedly the senior 
of Methuselah, “He's standing in the hail, 
slr ; and it’s my beitef he won's go till he’s eeen 

ou,’’ 

Fablan rose with & half-sigh, 

“ Tican’s be a dan,” he muttered to himself, 
“for I have kept out of debt, whatever other 
follies [ have plunged {nto.” Then alond, “ You'd 
better ask bim Into the library, Thomas. I'l) be 
there directly.” 

Yor Mr. Lisle ranted @ charmicg little honse 
{n old Brompton. It had been built by a brother 
artist, and gladly let to Fablan by his widow, 
whose death removed the palater toa fatrer world 
even than that deploted in his own pictures, 
Bailt all on one floor, with few rcoms, but thoes 
few large and lofty, it was jast the thing for a 
bachelor’s dwelling ! 

Fabian walked leisurely into the library, jast 
a little surprised at the persistency of his un- 
known guest. The intruder stood with his back 
te the fireplace, looking critically about him, 
Fablan was dimly conscious of someting familiar 
hay face, bat no notion of the truth came to 

m. 

“TY ses you have forgotten me, young man,” 
sald the stranger, ‘‘ You make a great favour of 
recelving callere, The Lisles never used to be so 
unsociable.” 

"JT am not unsoclable to my friends,” returned 
Fabian, coldly. ‘' I fancy most people are shy of 
strangers who refate to state efther their name or 
business,” 

The old man drew himself up. 

“I should bave thought you would have 
recognised me.--£ am Lisle of Lisle,” 

Fabian started. A visit from Sir Jocelyn was 
about as unexpected an honour as the immediate 
arrival of the millenniam. 

“ My uncle!” 

"I euppose so, Your father’s brother, any- 
way. You have as look of poor Ciandé about 
your eyes, but you favour your mother chisfly.”’ 

Fabian felt utterly ata loss. What was the 
object of Sir Jocelyn’s coming! Had he come 
to stay? It would be quite in keeping with his 
general behaviour to arrive unexpectedly on 8 
long visit | 

*“Won’t you ait down!” he began, somewhat 
awkwardly, fesling gnite out of his element, 
** Have you come straight from Germany ? " 















Sir Jocelyn sat down, slowly and deliberately, 
as though he consig§reG.JUa ¥erlous operation, bat 
he contlaned tyabem a ib was a 


¢ i 
} 





aT, 


habit, and the old man could nob help ft, Hy 
nephew bad done nothing to be ashamed of 
and yet he did not like that long continued 
scrutiny. 

“I have been In England two days,” ob. 
served the Baronet, deliberately. “I return to 
5 gama to-morrow, I detest England—alway, 

The latter was not quite true. Once upon 
time, asa young man, Sir Jocelyn had been a great 
deal ia London, and taken a fall share in ty 
pleasure. It was only after his wife’s death tha: 
he had expatriated himeelf. He had lived for 
years in different Germam towns, and at one of 
these married a second wife, much to his son's 
displeasure, Tas new Lady Lisle hardly eurviveg 
her atepsou,and they never med; but the genera! 
Impression received fa England, maluly by young 
‘Lisie’s representations, was that the match had 
been very much beneath his father, and a step 
greatly to be regretted, 

All this increased poor Fablan’s diecomfort, 
He would not allude to his late aunt or his 
cousin. He knew of no one else connected with 
Sir Jocelyn, The Baronet’s Inst spesch had 
relieved him of one dread—he would not be 
called on to keep his uncle on a prolonged visit, 
This fear belog removed Fablan we sed hoepitabie, 
and ate warmly pressed Sir Jocelyn to stay to 
lunch, 

“J have dined ” (is was about half-past twelve), 
“Talways dine early. I shall not detain you 
long, young mar. 1 only want little rational 
conversation with you if you'll sit down qaletly 
and not stand there fidgsting with that paper- 
os ae though you were trying to enap it in 
twotl’ 

Fabisn felt Itke a scolded bey. He sat down 
as requested, and sincerely wished the {nterview 
over, and his uncle safely back at Magdadorf, 
Uenaslly Mr, Leslie was considered a fluent 
speaker, but on thie occasion he could think of 
nothing to say—nobt & single {den would come 
into his bead. 

“You may remember, young man, I sent you 
a letter some time ago?”’ 

‘* Six yeare,” replied Fablan, relieved at boving 
something to say. ‘I remember it perfectiy.” 

*T have been expecting to hear from you ever 
since.” 

‘* Why, you expressly told me I need not write 
to you |” 

“On the contrary, I asked you to write and 
tell me of your marriage.” 

" Bat Iam not married |” 

** Nor going to be?" 

* Nor going to be!” 

To Fabisn’s amezsment Sir Jocelyn looked 
pleased, the first smile he had indulged {n during 
the Interview played about his Ups. 

"IT hate uncertainty,” he said slowly. “I’ve 
written now and again to Pemberton, bub he 
always declared he knew nothing of you, so I 
thought I would come over and find out for 
myself,” 

“ There is nobbing to find out, Sir Jccslyn.” 

The old man looked at his nephew impre:- 
sively, with a strange twinkle in his smal!, bsady 
black eyes. 

“You may resent the question, boy, In these 
daya young men give themselves airs, but after 
me you are the Isat of the Lisles, and I think I 
have a right to take an faterest in you.” 

“TI never thought of denying your right, 
uncle, On the contrary, I shall be glad to tel? 
you anything you want to know.” 

“Then are you engaged to be married }” 

** Certainly not |” 

“There was an account in the papers of your 
dancing with a Miss Lascelles at some fancy 
ball 1” 

Fablan laughed. 

“Tp was a children’s ball, Sir Jocelyn. Lae- 
celles fs one of my oldest friends, and bie 
mar 5 bs five years old!” 

“ L 


No mistaking the relief in the tone this sme. 
“And since you have asked me, Sir Jocely2, 
I don’t mind dolng mors than answer your (26% 
tion. I am nod engaged, aud, what fe more, 
there ig no one in the world T have the slightest 
to marry!” 
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“That's bad,” eaid the old man, slowly, 
*' Whav's to becorae of the title, pray, if you 
don’t marry #” 

“Time enough for that, sir,” replied Fabian, 
“f am only twenty-elght; even If I walb for 
twenty years, I shall not ba too old to think of 
matrimony | 4s 

“Very sensibly epoken!” eald Sir Jocelyn, 
approvingly. “You must be a very pralse- 
worthy young man!” 

Fablan wondered whether his uncle would 
have cxpreseed this opinion had he known of the 
episode of Blanche Delamere. 

‘I'm no better than other people,” he re- 
turned, & little uncomfortably; ‘‘but a Lisle 
osver breaks his word, Sir Jocelyn, and you may 
tely on mine,” 

“Tahould like to know more of you,” said 
the Baronet, graciously. “I think we should get 
ov sdmirably together |” 

Fabian decidedly differed, but he managed to 
mutter something abont ‘‘wery kind,” which 
did for a reply. 

“Tam sure you would like Magdsdorf,” pur- 
sued the Baronet. “I wish you would come and 
stay with me,” 

A elight pause, Mr, Lisle had not the slightest 
wish to go to Magdsdorf, but, on the other hand, 
foc efx years he had accepted a handsome income 
from Sir Jocelyn, and there seemed something 
angratefal fn refueing his ancle’s frat request, 

‘To a month’s time Sondon will be empty- 
log,” pursued the Baronet. “ What are your 
plaus for the autumn 1” 

“T mean to go to Italy for the winter. I bad 
uot any particular plans for the time between,” 

Then come to Magdsdorf,” said Sir Jocelyn, 
hospitebly, *‘ aud if we get on together as well 
azl expect, 1b Is jast possible I might go to 
Lisle with you for the partridge-shooting.” 

Wonder of wonders! Sir Jocelyn had never 
set foot in his home since the death of his firet 
wife, Tt bad been rumoured he never meant to 
enter Lisle again, 

‘Tem very much obliged to you,” sald Fablan, 

dlowly, “ and I will certafnly come to Magdsdorf 
the end of next month!” 
He did not say a word of “pleasnre” or 
“pladvess.” Fabian was alogularly particular 
avout tender He would go to Magds- 
dori, but he would not pretend that he was ab 
ail charmed by the prospect. 

Sir Jocelyn was quite satefied, He rose to 


£0. 

“T wish you would have taken some- 
thlog!"’ sald Fablan, a Httle troubled at the 
refusal of his hospltaltty. “Won't you have a 
glace of wins ¢” 

The Baronet shook his head. 

“Nothivg, thank you. You will write and fix 
4% day for your visit, Fablan?» Good-bye, my 
boy. Tam very giad to have seen you!” 

He shook hands warmly with ble nephsw and 
departed, leaving Fablan to wonder vaguely 
| meme the whole {ncident had not been a 

roam, 





CHAPTER IT. 


Iv was three weeks later, a lovely July day, 
uc the warm rays of the summer sun fell upon 
4 young girl as she satalone fn » quaint, foreign- 
‘coklag room, whose bare polished floor, high 
hideous atove and general scantinessa of furniture 
proclaimed It to be in Germany. 

Bat thongh the room was unmistakably foreign 
you could not posstbly have taken the girl for 
Suything but Kaglsh, even though she had 
parcec more than half her life in the Fatherland, 
sre was nothing German about her. Theslight 
gracefal figure, looking zo slender, the brown 
hair to which the eanahine gave s golden shade, 
ths large, dark blue eyee, the clear, delicate com- 
plexton—all bespoke Kethleen’s nationality. She 
Was Eogiish in everything, although {t was more 
than twelve years since she left her own country, 
and in ail that time she bad never paid {beven a 
Patsing visit, and the father, who in all else 
uae her slightesb wieh, refused positively 

men ehe begged him to show her the beauties 


Bat just now Kathleen would nod have cared 
had anyone told her she would never see England 
again, Just now the poor girl had no pleasurable 
anticlpations of the country she had remembered 
80 fondly through her long exile, Her father 
was d His trusted friend add lawyer had 
just arrived to attend his funeral and take his 
orphan child to Londov, aud poor Kathieen-fa 
her desolation felt as though ber whole fatura 
waa 9 blank, 

There had been no long illness to prepare her 
for her loes---no long sight of constant evffering 
to teach her to rejoice that her father was where 
thera ts no more pain, 


when he Jefo the houee In the morning. 
from a runaway boree had done the mischief, He 


for her happiness. 

Poor child! Three days ago an idelised, petted 
girl, and now alone in the world ! 

That afternoon her father had been buried. It 
was his cwn desirs that he should be in the 


back to Eagland to rset among the ashes of his 
kindred, 

Mr. Pemberton had taken every care oif 
Kathleen’s shoulders, had made every arrauge- 
ment, and now on the morrow she was to accom- 
pany him to Eogland. This was her last evening 
{n the old home, 

The lawyer cawe In presently—a atrange, 
troubled look wpon his kindly face, 

" Miss Browne, you asked me to come and ex- 
plain thiogs to you, so 1am here; bat, {udeed, I 
think it would be better if you lietened to my 
advices, and postponed all such thoughts until 
you are stronger.” 

“T am quite well,” ssid Kathleen, simply, 

“and I would much rather you told me now. 
My father told me when he was dylog he was 
sorry he had left me alegacy of trouble, and that 
I could trust his nephew, Fabian Lisle, as him- 
self, What legacy could it mean, Mr. Pemberton ! 
And how fs that my cousin whom he so trusted, 
and te whom he had been so generous, could not 
spare afew hours from his life of pleasure to pay 
the last tribute of respect to the head of his 
family 1” 
“ Balleve me, Miss Brown, you are too severe. 
Sir Fablan Lisle would be the Jast to slight the 
sad duty you have mentioned ; but he Is travel- 
Ung, and no one knows his address, He left 
home a week ago for a sketching tour which was 
to bring him to Magdsdorf the end of this month, 
20 that ib has been impossible to communicate 
with him,” 

‘* You seem to have a good opinion of him,” 
said Kathleen, bitterly. “I think he treated 
father dlegracefully. He has never taken the 
least notice of him al! these years.” 

“ Tt was at Slr Jocelyn’s express wish.” 

"You are eure?” 

“Tam positive, I will give you a proof of Ib, 
Did not he always express bimeelf as satisfied 
with hia nephew 1” 
"Perfectly, Bat I thought that was his kind- 
nese of heart, I always felt avgry.” 

Poov Mr, Pemberton sighed. He had a tesk 
of anusual difficulty before him as it was, but if 
Mise Browne bad a prejudice agalnet the new 
Baronet, it seemed to him bis position was even 
more trying than he expected. 

“TI entreat you not to judge Sir Fabian,” he 
said very gravely, ‘‘ Your father told you to 
trast him. He war, as you confess, perfectly 
satisfied with his nephew's conduct, I have 
explained to you Sir Fabian’s absence from the 
funeral was no fault of his own. Sarely, there- 
fore, you will try and put seide any imagtoary 
prejudice you may feel against him |” 

*'T am not given to Imaginary prejudices,” 
replied Kathleen, coldly. ‘‘I shail be civil to 
the young man if I meet him in England, but 
I have not the slightest wish to see much of 
bim,”’ 

Mr. Pemberton remembered his tack, and 
groaned again aud agein. He wished Sir Jocelyn 
had taken his advice; but alas! it was too late 





of her own land, 


pleasant German village inatead of being taken | 


Sir Jocelyn Lisle had been’ well and strong | Den 3 
A kick | otherwise [ should have had the honour of being 


was brought home only to dfe, his last words | aun 4 
® blesaing upon his Katy, his las breath a prayer | Sald Kathleen, evastly 


majority, and no human powers could change the 
condition of his inst will and testament. 

* Are you aware, my dear young lady, of gvur 
late father’s wishes? [ mean, did he expiain te 
you at all the nature of his will?’ 

Kathleen shook ber head, 

‘© He was 80 well, you soe! Who wonld have 
expected him to die} He was onlyeeventy. He 
told me he had taken cars of me, and thet he 
ferred bo bad lefs mea legacy of trouble. Ha 
sald you would explain It,” 

7 shall be moat happy,” which was not strictly 





true. "I think you are of sge, Mise Browne?" 
“T was twenty ove lash month 
‘Ab Then you are your own mistress, 


S 
your guardiar 
‘ST am aure you would bave been a kind one 


now bhat Sir clyn wae a widows: 


} tos r nes 
j when he married your mother A. widower witt 
br \ 


one son, while MM: wne had an only daughter 
—yonrself ! 

Kathleen nodded, 

“ And the son seid cruel things of my « 


covber, 


} I was only ten years old, bub I remomber 
you know, Mr. Pemberton, when the news came 
be waa dead, I couldn't feel sorry.” 
‘He wae an idle, worthless fellow!” agreed 





the lawyer; “‘had he not been, the present stats 
of thing: could not have existed,” 

** Wiat state of things t” 

"TI am coming to ft. Of coursa you have 
beard of Lisle, Miss Browne, Viele Court, I 


mean }” 
'S It was the one wieh of ny life to go there, 
[I knew, little as he cared for Fagland, paps used 


to glory in belug Lisle of Lisle, He half promised 
to take me there this nutcemn, Well’’-—and she 
gave as little sigh-—' I chall never see li now! 

“Why not?” 

“Tb will be Sir Fabian’s 1'’ the girl lifted bar 
head proudly ; “and though papa ured te cali 
him. my cousin, of course I know perfectly be is 
really no relation, and I don't euppore a Baronet 
of Lisle Court will care to be friendly with ¢ 
Miss Browne of nowhere.” 

“Sir Fabian has no idea of your exlstence 
When his son made so many uakind remorke 
abont his gecond marriage, your stepfather grew 
very reserved about his domestic affaires. Unttl 
I came here to your mother's faneral ¥ had no 
idea he possessed a daughter, Sir Jocelyn laid 
bis express commands on me to keep the fact a 
secret,” 

“T wonder why }” 

The lawyer did not, 

'*Sir Fablan has enjoyed fifteen hundred a 
year ever since his cousin’s death. He has 
looked on himself as helr of Lisle, Until a few 
weeks ago I myself belleved that ft must one 
day be hie.” 

Ts maneb be his now!” answered Kathleen. 
“Tt fs entailed, and must go to the next heir. 
Even it I had been papa’s own child, Kathleen 
Lisle, Sir Fablan must have had the Court 1” 

" No ! 

Kathleen looked amazed. 

“Why not?” : 

“Tt seems Sir Jocelyn and his son combined 
secretly to ent off the entail. The heir received 
® large sum of money, which he ran through 
long before his death, and Sir Jocelyn gained the 
right to dispore of Lise Court and its revenues 
as he pleased,” 

Kathleen grew very pale; but the true state 
of the case did not dawn on her oven then. 

Papa could not leave {> away from hie 
nephew,” she said, firmly; ‘it would have been 
a cruel Injustice, Fabian never vexed him, He 
approved entirely of his conduct, and so why 
should he dieinherlt him 1” 

“Sir Jocelyn has left Lisle Court and ite re- 
venues to his nephew on ove condition—shall I 
tell you what ft fe? Do you think you can bear 

Q ” 


“] should Hke to know!” 

“ Sir Fabian will be Lisle of Lisle on one con- 
ditlon only—that he marries you within a year 
of his wncle’s death |” 

“ And if I refase |" 





now, The Baronet had gone over to the great 





Neither by word or tign bad she betrayed her 
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intense amazement. She stood there with flash- 

fing eyes as che asked the question. She was 

pisialy indignant, bat no other emotion was 
2. 

“If you refuse,” sald the lawyer, calmly, “ the 
eatate and {ts revenues are sequestered for the 
term of Sir Fablan’s life. They pass at his 
death to his eldest sop, with entail on his 
descendants,” 

iy And I t ” 

IT should have told you first, whatever 
happens you are free from care. The whole of 
Sic Jocelyn’s saviogs are settled on you. The 
javerest will be yours for life, and you can dis- 
pose of the principal by will. Your step-father 
cripp'ed himself by paying ali his son’s debte ; 
but even now you will come into a very fair 
tmcome—about twelve hundred a year—of 
which nothing can deprive you,” 

“ And Sir Fabian !” 

** He loses his present income absolutely. If 
you and he can comply with Sir Jocelyn’s 
wisher, he will be Lisle of Lisle—a wealthy 
Baronet. If you refues, he will at least have 
the comfort of knowing hile children are pro- 
vided for."’ 

“And if he refosesi” ssked Kathleen, 
gravaly. ‘“ You seem to forged that contingency, 
Mr, Pemberton |” 

“The consequences are the same in elther 
case, Whichever party refusee the compact, the 
estates remain cequeaiered until there is a new 
Baroneb,” 

“' Father might well say he left me ao legacy 
of trouble, He loved me desrly, Ob! Mr, 
Pemberton, how could he do it |” 

Tae lawyer hesitated. 


*} think,” he sald at last, ‘‘ Sir Jocelyn loved 
you so well he would have done anydhing to see 
you mistress of Lisle. [le would not wrest the 
place from his own family entirely ; bat he did 
all he coald to make you Lady Lisle. I know, 
as 2 fach, he would never have made thie will but 
that his nephew confessed hiv affections were 
dieergaged |” 

“Then he knows ?" 

“He knows nothing, poor fellow! Abt this 
moment he has no idea the entail Ie cut off, Sir 
Jocelyn appealed to his feelings to answer a ques- 
sion truly, and he sgreed. The question proved 
“was he engaged!’ He replied. ‘ no ; and he did 
not know anyone he ehoald care to marry.’ Sic 
Jocelyn {invited hirato Magdsdorf, and considered 
it well-nigh certain he would surrender his affec- 
time to your keeping.” 

“To is very hard on him!” said Kathleen, 
simply ; “cruelly hard!” 

"Nob if you will only coneider your father’s 
wiebes, Seriously, Miss Browne, Fablav Liele ts 
& man-—apart from wealth and renk—any girl 
might be proud of as a lover,” 

“As a@ lover?” repeated Kathleen slowly; 
** bat not ff ene felt he married her just to save 
his property!” : 

“Jf only you had seep bir.” 

Her face fiuebed. 

“fam thankfal I have not. If anything in 
the world could make my position more painful, 
jx would be to have seen and known Gir 
Fabian |” 

"L don't see it.” 

Kathleen put one hand wearily to her head, 
and seemed lost in thought, 

“Yon say he was to be here this month} 
You bave no certalnty of hearing froz him antil 
thea }” 

‘No, But you need fear no diffiulties. I 
propose to leave a long letter for him here, aud a 
copy of your father’s will, I shall ask him to 
come straight to London, and ff only you will 
consent to be our guest. my wife will perform the 
oeedfal introduction.” 

Kathleen shook her head. 

“ T shall come,” ahe sald, gently, ‘' but not yet. 
Tale has altered everything. I elmply could not 
meet Sir Fablan Lisle until I have got over the 
shock of this newe!” 

“Thea where would you go i” 

‘*My old governess has opened a schoo) for 
girls ad Clifton. I will gosnd stay with her for 


give Sir Pablan my address, or do anything that 
could bring about s meeting.” 

‘* Bat, my dear child, you must see him sconer 
or later j” 

*'Toen let it be qater,” said Kathleen, de- 
cldedly. ‘He wiil hate me too much nob to be 
thankful for the delay, Mr, Pemberton, ff Sir 
Fablan or I died before the year of grace expired, 
what would be the fate of Lisle?” 

It you die, Sir Fablan enters at once upon 
his inheritance. Oddly enough, there is no 
provision made for the contingency of his death ; 
it must have been an overeight. Bat, my 
dear young lady, I hope there will be no talk of 
either of your dying. 1 trust to draw your 
marriage settlement befors I am many months 
older!” 

Kathleen shook her head, 

“T don’t think anyone will do that. Mr. 
Pemberton, will you take me to England to- 
morrow, and put me {nto the train for Clifton }’ 
‘'T will take you there myself!’ 

“T would rather go there alone. I assure you 
Miss Brooke, my old governess, will welcome me 
kindly. She bas a thriving school there, and 
will take every care of me.” 

*] would much rather you came to us.” 
‘And dread Sir Fabian’s arrival at every 
knock! It would be torture! Let me have a 
month's retirement at Clifton, Mr, Pemberton, 
and I promise you I wiil come to L ndon 
and be introduced to Sir Fablan—ii he wishes 
it,’ 

The lawyer ylelded. He was very sorry for 
both the pair whose fate the dead man’s match- 
making had so entangled. And s2 it came about 
that he took Kathleen to England, and was as 
kind and considerate as though she had been bis 
own child, and put her into the trafn for Clifton, 
at the very moment when Sir Fabian, all uncon- 


Magdetorf. 


CHAPTER IIL, 


Miss Bnooxs had been a governess for more 
than twenty years, and fn that time had lived In 
five or six different families, but she had never 
been happier anywhere than In Sir Jocelyn’s 
forelgn home, and had never loved any pupil 
better than Kathleen Browne. The Baronet 
would gladiy have prolonged her stay with them 
even alter Katy’s edacation was completed ; but 
the spinster’s ambition had always been to start 
a school of her own, which would give a home to 
her widowed mother and provide employment 
for two or three of the half-dozen orphan nieces 
a dying brother bad left helpless {n the world. 

Sir Jocelyn conid not wonder at such a wish 
as this, and right generously he assisted Miss 
Brooke to carry out her echeme, A cheque for 
five bundred pounde was hie parting gift to her, 
and his name fi at the head of the long list 
of “ references ” which graced Mise Brook’s pro- 
spectus, while the kind-hearted woman, in return 
for these. favours, remerabered the little family 
a> Magdedorf with # gratitude time seemed 
powerless to weaken, and cherished a secret hope 
that some day or other the favourite pup!! might 
be spared to her in a visit, 

Bat things fn this world have a pecullar knack 
of happening at the wrong moment, The estab- 
lishment at Clifton had broken up for the long 
vacation the very day of Sir Jocelyn’s death, and 
a Brooks had started on a short visit to York- 
shire, 

Tae widow of the brother before alluded to 
lived there, a weak and rather helpless person, 
who seemed sfii'cted with a marvellous habit of 
rucning iato debt, 

Susanna Brooks had paid her bills again and 
again till even the lady’s own daughters felt their 
aunt's generosity was {mposed on ; and so it had 
been planned, as soon as the echool was free from 
the five-and-thirty boarders, its principal should 
go herself to Whitby and see what her clear 
head and “sound jadgment could do towards 
putting a ttle order in her sister-in-law’s 
affairs, 

There remained in charge of Paragon Villa 





2 few weeke, and you muet promise me nob to 


scious of the change ta his fortunes, reached |. 


a ee 


two-and-twenty, and the mother, for whose sab; 
chiefly Sueauna had sacrificed her luxurion: 
position in Sir Jocelyn’s family. 

Emma was her aunt's right band, and was 
leic with fall authority to act as mistress 
Paragor House, and open al! the principal’, 
letters, 

" Remember,” had been Miss Brooks’s par! xg 
charge, “‘if that young lady who Is coming 
take the janfor class next term can’t find ¢ 
holiday evgagement, I have told her she cap 
come here. Beas kihd to her as you can, dear, 
for she is sn orphan, and I fancy from her letior 
hae had a hard time of ft lately.” 

“All right, auntle, Miss Browne, isu’: her 
bame?}”. 

‘Yee, I think that alone would incline me i» 
like her, Ib reminds me of my dear child at 
Magdsdort |!” 

" Perhaps shea knows her?” suggested Emme, 
whose knowledge of foreign landa wes scanty, 
"aa she has been at school in Germany.” 

** Germany is a large place,” said the principal, 
* Anyway, Eama, try and make the poor girl 
feel at home !’’ 

Emma promised readily, 

Three days after ber aunt started she opened 
two letters addressed to her. One was from tha 
young governess, the other from Sir Joceiyn’s 
stepdavghter, and, oddly enough, both girl 
announced thelr arrival at Olifvon by the came 
trafo on that very afternoon. 

" Aunt Susy will be home on Monday,” muzed 
Emma. ‘I don’t think I will write to ber; che 
wouldn’t get a letter before Monday morziog, 
and a telegram would only frighten her. if 
Miss Browne fs as charmipg as auntie says, she 
would much rather she was not worrled. She 
will be home on Monday without fali, so 1 think 
I will not distarb her.” 

Mics Emma (as she was called fn the establish 
ment) made every arrangement for the comfort 
of the two Miss Brownes, and she drove down to 
the station {2 good time for the train, wondering 
a little in her own mind how she should ideotify 
two girls, neither of whom she had ever seen 
before, 

She walted fulJy half-an-hour, and then she 
grew uneasy, 

Little knots of people had gathered on the 
platform, and were eagerly discussing the xon- 
arrival of the train, while the made no 
preparations for {ts coming, and returned shor? 
and rather abrapt answers to the questionn wilh 
which they were . 

It was quite a rellef to Emma to recognise the 
doctor who attended the inmates of Parsgon 
House, and she went up to him for information. 

**T hope you were not expecting Miss Brooks 


y 
this train?” he sald, le 
mM Od, not” returned Soul “My aunt will 
not be here till Monday ; but Iam waiting for 
two young Indies.” 

'' Felends of yours ” 

“] have never seen either of them, Ove ls our 
new janior teacher, the other an old pupil of Aunt 
Susan's’ 

“Then the truth will not terrify you, sad as ib 
fu. There ls no doubt that there has been a0 
accident, The cfficlals have been trying to keep 
it secret, but a telegram has jast come ssying 
there has been a collision with a goods train. 
The extent of the miechief cannot be satimated ; 
but they are going to send off an engine with 
one carriage containing helpers, They have 
asked me to go, and I will take you with me, !? 

ou like.” 

‘'] will send one of these boys with a messg* 
to grandmother, Dr, Gale, and then I will thank: 
fully accept your kind offer, Where ts the 
tunnel?" 

* Five miles off—help would have to coms 
from hee, Tae other stations near are ™e6 
villages.” 

Emma shivered, 

“'T hope Auntie won't see the repord ia tbe 
papers! It would terrify her to death!’ 

* Most people will think it applies to tbe other 
Ciffton, There is some comfort in insigaiiicencts 
Miss Enma. I doubt if a hundred people ov! of 
Devonshire know shat the county boasts of * 





Eauma Brooke, a pleasant clever-looking girl of 
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It was a very ellent journey. Though both 
the girle, whose fate was eo uncertain, were utter 
strangers to her, Emma felt strangely anxious, 
Her aunt would grieve bitterly over the helresr, 
and Bmma’e own story was eo similar to that of 
the young teacher’s that she conld not help 
fosling a keen interest in her. 

Dr. Gale insisted om her waiting fn the train 
while he went forward to make icguirles. He 
goon returned, although the five minutes seemed 
honrs to poor Emma. 

« Twelve killed and five injured,” he said, with 
the calm matter-of-fact manner so natural to 
doctors. “™ They have taken the injured on to 
Netherton station. It is only half a mile, and I 
will ehow you the way if you like to come;” 

They found Netherton a scene of mingled con- 
fasion and distress, Many of those killed were 
inhabitants of the Httle sleepy village, for after - 
Exeter the train was only a local one, and the 
terminus was the nexb station beyond Cilfton. 
Of the twelve silent forms eleven had already 
been fdentified by sorrowing friends, Emma 
went into the little waiting-room where the 
Injured had been carried, and bent over a girl 
with a sweet face and golden hafr who was jast 
recovering fcom a swoon—-a slight delicate crea- 
tore, with a sad, wistfal expression, dressed 
plainly in deep mourning, and with a pitiful 
pleading look in her blue eyes which went straight 
to Emma’s heart, 

"You are better now,” sald scot a 

l gently. ‘‘ Were you going to Clifton?” 
Oren, Yo Miss Brooke.” 

Emme bent and kissed her, 

“Tamsure you are Mies Browne,” 

“Yes, Do you know Mies Brooke?” 

“She is my aunt, She fs not at home just 
now, but I live with her, and I came to meet 
you.’ Then, as the tears welled up Into the 
pesutifaleyes. “ Youroustnotcry, everyone loves 
Aunt Susy. Paragon Hoves is more like » home 
than % echool, and we will try to make you 
happy.” 

Then you expected me} ” oaid the girl, ina 
strange absend manner, 

“Surely. Auntie told me you might perhaps 
like tocome straight to us even though ft was 
the holidays, and I think the rest will be good 
for you. You look as though you had been 
working much too hard In that foreiga school.” 

The gir) amtled half-faintly. 

“T always wanted to come to Eogiand,” 

-“ And do you feel well enough for ms to leave 
you for a few minutes} I am expecting another 
young lady by this trafn, another Miss Browne.” 

“She was in the train with me,” came slowly 
fom the stranger’s trembling lips. "The guard 
put her In when I changed at Exeter, and she 
told me she- wae coming to Mies Brooks and, 
that like me, she had been fn Germany for 
years,” 

“Yes. Auntie lived there with her aa her 
governess, Her coming fa a great surprise, bub I 
know ft will be a pleasure to Auntie.” 

Emma sped away on her search, and the girl 
the bad left rose slowly to her feet, and, putting 
one hand to her aching head as though to soothe 
tes pain, she murmured to herself,— 

“Toss would be a way out of ft. 1 see 
means toescape if only I t take it. It would 
be wronging no one, and J know my dear old 
friend would nob tell anyone,’’ 

a = oo Dr. Gale on y platform, 
m she put a tion which seemed to 
dhecompore him 

“Those who escaped unhort have gone to their 
homes. They were all Ciffton folke whom I 
knew wel! by eight; all the injured have been 
identified, except the girl you have just left.” 

_,Oor janlor teacher,’® 
0b!” Dr, Gale looked at ber thoughtfully. 

You are quite eure both the ladies you expected 
were in this train $”” 

‘Iam positive! Mies Browne has jas told 
he her namesake was put {o the same carriage as 
‘erself at Exeter.” 

“ 4nd you would know her 1” 

Ihave never seen her. I have a vague im- 
Preesion she is fair.” 
Thea you had better come here.” 


something very still and motlonless was lying on 
® rough table, the face reverently covered with a 
white cloth. Dr. Gale took the wrapper away, 
and Emma sawa young girl, apparently about 
one-and-twenty. Like the janfor teacher she was 
fair and slight; indeed, the same description 
might have applied to both, though there was no 
resemblance between them if seen together, One 
blue brulze on the broad, white forehead seemed 
to say the girl had been thrown face forward 
against the carriage. The tears came into i mma’s 
eye. 

*' She looks ao young to die,” she whispered to 
the doctor, “and so pretty. There rust be hearts 
aching for her somewhere.” 

Dr. Gale shook his head. 

"Tt Is the face of one who has known much 
sorrow, Miss Emma,” he sald, quietly; “don’t 
gradge her her rest,’ 

Emme felt convinced her aunt's old pupil was 
before her, but still! she had no proof. She 
stood there half inclined toe doubt still, when Dr, 
Gale pointed to a little heap of trifles lyfog at the 
foot of the rough biar, 

* These were {n her pocket,” 

Little enough in themeelves, but still confirm- 
ing the theory. A carabric handkerchief marked 
with the inftflal "B” in fine embroidery, and 
exhaling the odour of a delicate perfume ; a small 
handbag, with the K, B. wrought Into an elegant 
monogram ; ® purse well atocked with money. 

“Tt must be she!” said Emmay faintly. Then 
a voice at her elbow startled her, and che saw 
the face of the young teacher, 

** Yee,” said the latter, her eyes fixed on the 
still, quiet form, and steadily evading Emma's 
glance ; *‘ this is the young lady who travelled 
with me from Exeter. She told me herself her 
name was Browne, and that she wae golng to 
Paragon House. Oh!” and a barat of pas- 
sionate be pre s'moet drowned the girl's words, 
“why was I not taken too? Why could I not 
die instead of her?” 

Emma Brooks and Mies Browne returned 
home under Dr, ‘Gale’s care, and at the express 
desire of the elder girl that poor qalet form was 
conveyed later on to Paragon Honee, 

Eoma felt almost worn ont with agitation. 
Dr. Gale took all the necessary directions off her 
hands, and confirmed her belief that It was use- 
lees to send to Mies Brooks, stuce, unless she had 
a special train, she could not reach them before 
the time she had originally named-—Monday. 

The Inquest was to be on that day, and Dr, 
Gale arrapg:d for the funeral to be on Thare- 
day, Meanwhile, at his cuggestion, telegrams 
were sent to Msgdadorf announcing Miss 
Browne's death, and the date of her funeral. 

“* It will baif kill her fsther,'’ sald poor 
Emma; “he was a widower, and she was the 
light of his eyes!” 

“Poor man! And yon think Mr. Browne will 
be here at once.” 

‘'] think he will come; buat be fe not Mr. 
Browce. She was only hie stepchild—he ts Sir 
Jocelyn Lisle of Lisle,'’ 

Dr. Gale started. He was comewhat more up 
in the news of the outer world than the simple 
Emme. 

“My dear young lady, Sir Jocelyn Lisle can 
never come here. Is {t possible you did not 
know that he dled last week 1” 

Emma started. 

“Then that explains ber coming #0 suddenly, 
so unexpectedly, Her letter to auntie only said 
she was In great trouble, and was sure, for old 
times’ sake, she wou!d help her.” 

‘'Don’b you know anything of her other 
friends }” 

“TJ never beard of anyone but her father.’’ 

The new Baronet mast be a connection. I 
had better send the telegrams to him.” 

It was late on Monday when Miss Brooks 
reached home, Emms had met her aunt at 
Exeter, and broken the sad news to her, 
Sasanne felt almost as though she had lost a 
child of her own. 

“To seems cruel to say it, Emma; bub ch! 
why was this one taken and the other left? A 
poor friendless governess, who had no home, 





He led the way to a littie shed close by, where 


Katy, whose life was like a gleam of snashine, 
it seems Incredibie !"’ 

“That is what she said, aunty—-Mies Drowne. 
Do you know I think she ‘fs really sorry {6 wes 
not she who was taken, { want you to be very 
kind to her, please, for 1 have grown fond of her 
already.’’ 

“Poor child! Of course I will be kind to 
her. She mast have bad a terrible shock.” 

“She locke like o ttle whiie ghost. I 
wanted her to come to meet us, but ehe begged 
to satay at home, and she has auch a strange 
fancy. Auntie, she wante to see you firet, quite 
alone, She seems to have gob it Into her head, 
poor girl, that she has injured you, because she 
wasn’t killed instead of your own Kavhieer. ’ 

les Brooks wiped her eyer, and said she 
would go and make acquaintance with ber new 
teacher as soon as ever sho had spoken to ber 
mother, and taken off her things, Emma took 
her to the door 

‘You won’t be long, auntie, and do brivg her 
down to supper! Jd is just ready | 

Mies Brocks opened the door geatly, and 
closed i after her; then she went towards a low 
chair by the window, where a slight black-robed 
figure sab motionless, She wondered a little ber 
new governess did nod advance to meet hor, 
Then the girl turned round, and poor Mins 
Brooks uttered a startled ery, Never in the 
whole course of the fifty yeare had such a sur- 
prise befallen her. 

**My dear, my dear!” she cried, when she had 


| recovered her faculties et fliclentiy to speak ab 


all. ‘*How could you doit? How could you 
think of auch a thing!’ 

“J didn’t!” ssid Kahleen, c'inglng to her 
kind, old friend with an April face of smiles and 
tears. ‘It was Mies Emma!” 

** Emma never acted a part in her life, She fs 
a great deal too matter-of-fact.” * 

““] mean she took ft for granted I was your 
janior teacher ! And ob, Susy, dear, {f you knew 
how I had longed to die—Ib reemed as If Heaven 
itself had given me the chance of letting Miss 
Emme make the mistake }" 

But,” said Miss Brooke, utterly mystified, 
‘* the mistake must be set right at once, and poor 
Emma will be much mortified.” 

Kathleen groaned oud the story of her etep- 
father’s will. 

" Sasy, dear, I have been perfectly wretched 
ever since, Here was I literally « fered to a man 
T had never seen, and if I refused to marry him 
he lost his fortune, I tell you, Susy, I did not 
have a moment’s peace, Whichever way I decided 
I must fnjure Sir Fabian aud now ip will be qatte 
easy |" . 

‘IT don’s ase it,” groaned Mise Brooke. 

* Why, Sir Fabian end all the world wil! think 
Iam dead! He will be Liele of Lisle, sad I—I 
shall be free.” 

“ And you have been brought up ae an helress, 
Yon have never known a wish upgratified!” 

‘T shall be quite} rich still,’ sald Kathleer, 
elmply, “ if you will help me.” : 

“My derling, I can’t help yoo,” said poor Mies 
Brooks. "I never acted a part in my life. The 
first person who asked me a question I should 
betray all,” 

" Listen,” eald Kathleen, simply. ‘ My father 
left me « large Income guite iadependent of Sir 
Fabian. The night before I came away from 
Magdsdorf | made my will,” here her eyes mot 
Miss Brooke with a bright emile, “’ and I left all 
[had to you; so, Susy, if you will only accept 
the legacy and let me live with you we shal! both 
be quite rich.” 

Migs Brooks shook her head, 
‘ST conldn’t touch a penny of ir, Katy. I should 
fee} like a ewindier.” 

“Then I will touch {0,” she said, brightly, 
‘Sand we will go shares,” 

“Aant Susan, you have been talking a whole 
hour,” came reproachfally in Emma's voice, “ Do 
come to supper |” 

The inquest was over, the faneral was fixed 
for Thursday. Poor Miss Brooks felt like an 
arch decelver. Never before Im her life had the 
been fm auch a state of bewliderment. If she 
exposed Kathleen’s identity that young lady 





'ralght well welcome death; bub my darling 


threatened to run away and starve iu a London 
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lodging, and the exposure would then bring good 
to no one, bat inflict a heavy loss on Sir Fablan 
Lisle and much humiliation on Emma, bealdes 
bilghting Kathleen's future. 

Atter 6 weary time of debate Misa Brooke gave 
her promfse to her ex-papf! not tc betray hor; 
bat ehe warned Katy she was no actress, and 
that it would be ussless to count on her aselst- 
ance, 


“T only want you to keep allence, If Mr, 
Pemberton comes Miss Emma sball sce him, 
Anyoue elee I can interview myself.” 

But Mc. Pemberton did not come, The very 
Jay of his return from Magdadorf bs waa seized 
with his old enemy the gour. When Sir Fablan, 
almost distracted by the different comamuntica- 
tions which reached him at Magdsdorf, rushed toe 
London and saw the lawyer, be found him « 
helpless prisoner unable to move ore foot. 

“It fe quite true,” he said, gravely, when he 
had Hetened to Fablan’s stormy questions, “It 
the poor child had lived you mus» have married 
hor or given up all hope of Lisle for your own 
lifetime ; but from the school-mistrese’s tele- 
graras ft seems she was killed in the accident. 
i'm sure I’m very sorry. You sea, Sir Fabian, I 
know the girl and pitied her. Of course, {t's a 
wonderful escape for you, but I can’s help feel- 
ing for her.” 

Sie Fabian waxed indignant. 

“Surely you don’t thiak me base enough to 
with you to do otherwise? Heaven knows I 
would rather have renounced all hope of my 
tuheritance than have purchased it ab such a 

“ Still the fact remains. Kathleen {fs dead, 
aud you are free, Poor child! ahe must have 
bad some presentiment of evil, She actually 
made her will and lett the whole of her fortune 
to her old governess, The will is nob worth the 
paper it is written on, as there are no witnesses, 
and the property reverts to you by Sir Jocelyn's 
arrangement if she died Intestate.” 

“ As if I should take it.” 


** You can think about that later. Meanwhile, 
one of us ovght to goto Ciifton, I is almply 
impoesible for me, gladly as I would pay the last 
tribute of respect to Sir Jocelyn’s child ; but it 
would be a kindly act of you ff you attended the 
funeral.’’ 

Sir Fablan reached Clifton late on Wednesday, 
and went at once to Paragon House. 

Miss Brooks was sitting fn her own sanctum 
with her nlece and Kathleen when ‘his card was 
brought to her, 

“My dear, I can’t see him,” sald the principal, 
trembling like an aspsn-leaf, *' Kama, you must 
go and talk to him, for I can’t.” 

Emma was good nature iteelf, but yet sho 
hesltated, 

* Won't it seem strange, aunt?” 

“Shall I go with you?” suggested Kathleon. 

* You know it was you and I who saw her; 
and I suppose I was the last person who spoke 
vo ber, So we could tell Sir Fabian all we 
know of his cousin, and Ie might epare your 
aunt.” 

The drawing-room at Paragon House was aboub 
au unlike your preconceived {deas of a school 
drawing-room as well could be. A long, low 
apartment with many windows, a delicate paper 
on the walls, pretoy, modern farniture, and 
plenty of sweet smelling flowers. 

Sir Fablan felt a strange sense of restfulaess as 
he took a seat near the centre table and awalted 
Miss Brooks’s coming. To his surprive there 
entered, note middle-aged lady, but two girls; 
one staid, sensible and calm, jast what an embryo 
echoolmistrees would be; the ovher fair, refined 
and graceful, with a sad, wistful face, and a 
beauty the more striking for the extreme plain- 
ness of her black dress. The laet rays of the 
setting sun rested lovingly on her hair, turning 
id to masses of gold as she came quietly forward 
ab her companton’s alde. 

“My sunt {s sorry not to come to you herself,” 
said Emma, gravely ; “but your cousin's death 
has been euch a sudden and terrible shock to her, 
she shrinks from the interview. She was away 
from home, besides, at the time of the accldent. 


and first eaw the poor girl, and this young lady 
was & pastorger by the same train, and travelled 
in the same age as your cousin from Exeter, 
so that ft seemed to us we could give you as 
much information as my aunt.” 

Fabian bowed. 


“Jf should be sorry to trouble Miss Brooks 
against her wishes. I can hardly tell you the 
amazement the telegrams caussd me, I seemed 
to hear that I had had a cousiv, and to lose her 
In the same breath |’ 

“She was not your cousio, really,” sald Katb- 
lean, suddenly, 

“She was my uncle's daughter. If he had 
given me the chance I would gladly have been a 
brother to her; as it fs, ‘poor fellow, bis will 
seomed actuated by but ons motive—to make ns 
hate esch other as much as poesible |” 

“We heard she was perhaps to have been 
your wife,” sald Emma Brooks, aimply. ‘It 
must make her suddeo death very painful to you 
jusb becanee you may have felt her a stumbling- 
block ta your path.” 

“ You have expressed my very thocghts,” aald 

the young map, guistly, ‘I would give my 
whole fortune--[ would renounce every claim of 
ever being Lisle of Lisis—if only it would restore 
poor Kathleen to life!" 
** She fe better off,” sald the girl whose face had 
so captivated him. " This world Is full of sorrow, 
aud Kathleen is at peace for sver! I thought 
she had the saddest face I aver caw, and my 
whole heart wenb out to her, thongh we were 
only together a few minutes |” 

“And my aunt, who kuew her from s child, 
says the same,” added Emma, ‘ She has often 
told me Kathleen was simost too sweet and true 
for thie world! Perhaps, Sir Fabian, Heaven 
has been kind fo taking her. She had lost her 
father who idolised her; she had no near 
relatives. Had shs lived is seems to me her lot 
would have been s very lonely one!” 

"There Is one message | wished to send to 
your aunt,” said Fablav, kindly. ‘ My cousin's 
will, though not legally executed, will be bindlag 
on me, aud Miss Brooks eball receive her legacy 
ae promptly as though the will had been drawn 
by the ablest lawyer of the day |" 

“J am sure Miss Brooke wil] not take {t if there 
Is aay flaw in the will,” replied Kathleen, before 
Eams could say simply,— 

‘Auvt Sasan had quite made up her mind in 
aby case to refuse the legacy ; she felt she had 
no manner of claim to ft, Sir Jocelyn had been 
a liberal, generous friend to her, and she could 
nob bear to profit by hfs child's death, I think 
in will be a positive rellef to har if thera is a flaw 
in the will.” 

‘* But surely the wishes of the dead should be 
respected ?" 

“These can hardly be regarded aa the girl’s 
real wishes, She must have made that will very 
burrledly, without a momeut’s thought of anyone 
but her old friend |” 

“ Your aunt Is very disinterested,” 

He tried again to shake their purpose, but it 
was in vain, A message to Miss Brooks brought 
the principal herself, Fablan thought he had 
never se6n anyone so upiet by the death of a girl 
in nowlse related to them. S.e thanked him for 
his generous intentions, but would not consent to 
accep’ anything. 

Sir Fablan rose to go, with astrangs fesling 
that the wife his uncle would fain have chosen 
for him must have had something very lovable 
about her siace thie old spinster, after three 
yeara of weparation, cherished ber memory so 
fondly. 

The next day there was a new-made grave in 
Clifton chur-hyard, and a simple funeral, at 
which Lisle of Lisie was chief mourner. Soon after 
the mourifal ceremony the Baronet went back 
to London, little guessing that the girl whose 
aweet face had been the first to touch his heart 
since his old love's perfidy, six years ago, lay even 
then in her ttle white bed at Paragon House 
posslog restless, fn all the wild delirium of fever, 
while Dr. Gale told Miss Brooks plainly he feared 
her protégée was threatened with aserfous fllnees, 





It was I who went to the scene of the disaater 


- 


OHAPTER IV. 


Taz months had rolled on alnce Sir Fabiay 
attended that simple funeral, A marble cross, 
with the ons word “' Kathleen,” now marked the 
fresh-made grave in Clifton churchyard, and the 
new Baronet was getting uzed to his honours, 
For more than four months he had heen Lisle 
of Lisle, a wealthy baronet, bat moat of the tins 
had been spent out of England. He had carried 
out the project formed before his uncle’s death, 
aud passed the antamn at Rome in hard work 
The picture which was to make his name was far 
advanced, when, In the beg! of December, 
he recelved an urgent Invitation from bis friend, 
Lord Lascelles, to Lascelles Castle for Christ. 
maz. 

Fabian had a warm regard for the young noble 
and his wife. Perhaps he longed for English 
faces, aud was tired of an Italian winter; for he 
wrote @ prompt acceptance, packed up the 
wondarfal picture, and set ont for the little 
house at Brompton we have already visited, 
meaning to spend a few days there, and thea go 
on bo his friend’s. 

The picture was 4 well-known subject— King 
Cophetua and the beggar-mald—and {t was 
already well advanced, Fabian hoped to send 
{t into the next year’s Academy, but, as yet, Le 
had found no face which seemed to him a model 
worthy of the beggar-malid. 

In vain he had gazed at the beautles of Rome 
— {In vain he bad taxed his own imagination. To 
his fancy there ever recurred the girl he had 
seen {fn the drawing-room ab Clifton, Miss 
Brooks’s janfor teacher, 

He bad never seen her but that once, He had 
heard nothing of her eluce. He did not even 
know her name, and yet he was bent on palnt- 
ing her face. If no other model could be found 
he must even do tke best be could from 
memory. 

*' And she spends ber Ilie in teaching a pack of 
unruly children,” he muttered to himself, 
‘when she fa loveller than half the professional 
beauties of London, [ wonder whab her history 
ie! She hasa history, unless I am very ranch 
mistaken |” 

Lord Lascelles drove to mest his friend, and 
grested Fablan with friendly warmth, but the 
impetuous young noble seemed sc manifestly fll 
at eaee that Fablan decided something must be 
the matter. : 

“What's wrong, Lal?” he asked, cheerfully. 
‘You never could keep a secret, Has your 
favourite hunter fallen lame, or is Lady Las- 
celles golng to get up more charades ¥” 

‘*Ah | you remember how I enffered at the 
last ! It’s nothing of that sort, Fabian. Oaly 
something bas happened I’m afraid you wou't 
like, and [ don’s ase how I can put a atop to 
it!” 

“Tt Lam the only sufferer hadn’t you better 
reveal the extent of the misfortane at once’ | 
sald Fabian, cheerfelly, “I assure you I feel 
equal to a good deal |” t 

'sWe never Invited her!" sald poor Lord 
Latcelies, almost piteoualy. ‘' We neither of 
us like her well enovga, even ff you had not been 
coming, but she wrote this morning and offerec 
to spend Christmas with as; and, while Dolly 
and I were cogitating how we could refuse 
civilly, she actually arrived—anid we ought to 
have had the letter yesterday.” 

'S You haven’t told me the intruder’s name yet, 
Lal{” 

“T thought you would have guessed— Mrs. 
Carteret,” Tam 

“ Well,” eaid Fabian, laughing, '' you see | au 
overwhelmed by the calamity! [ really think, 
Lal, I could pay a heavier price than putting up 

with her soclety for the enjoyment of epsnding 
Christmas with you.” 

Lord Lascelles wrung bis hand. : 

** That is good of you, Fabian, You ace she s 
Dolly’s own cousin (though they are as ditfereat 
aa light from darkness), and I couldn’> send het 
away when she had once cone.” 

"OF course not,” : 

" Dolly ia terribly pu’ oub about it.” 





‘6 Tell her not to trouble, I shan’t. I suppor 
the amlable Carteret has come too?” 
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Lord Lascelles stated. 

“ Fablan, where bave you lived? He's begn 
desd wore than 3 year!” 

“On” 

The stress on that simpie word, the pecuilar 
qhistle that accompanied it, spoke volumes. 

“Yes,” replied the young lord, as though 
Fabian bad asked him a questfon, “‘ We under- 
stood {6 at once ; she la left very badly off, and 
is by no means an inconsolable widow.” 

“And she expects to find a second partner 
snong your guests, Lal!” : 

“Dolly saya she shall never forgive herself if 
yon fall into that snare a second time! Really, 
Vablan, I do belleve that woman fs utterly beart- 
less! Poor Cateret worshipped her, and yet she 
was never decently civil to him after he failed.” 

“ When wes that?” . 

« A fow weeka before he dled. Hoe had insured 
his life for two thousand pounds, and she has 
that: the creditors couldn't touch it. Of course 
she couldn’s live on the Interest, but the prin- 
cipal may serve, to carry on the campaigu with.” 

He paused and looked at Fablan meaningly, 

"Tp will have to carry {6 on until the reign of 
my successor, ff it Is to lasb until she becomes 
Tady Lisle!” 

Lady Lascelles was standing In the hall to 
meet them, and her hasband gave her an expres- 
sive glance as he whispered,— 

it's all right,” 

A very pretty creature was Fabian’s hostess— 
ona of those women who have so much aunshine 
in thelr nature that after ilamining thelr own 
homes they seem positively to overflow and 
brighten up all with whom they come In contact 
~—and welcomed Fabian very prettily, and ied 
the wey to her boudoir, where afternoon tea 
stood waiting. 

"Bisnche is deep In bollet mysteries,” she 
said with asmile, “She has not yet favoured 
Katy and me mach with her society,” 

“ And gow fs Dott” demanded Sir Fabian, 
“Tt have not seen her since she did me the honour 
to be my partner at that famous fancy ball.” 

“Dot is growing old,’ sald Lady Lascelles, 
with sesamed gravity. ‘‘ With three younger 
sistere Ip fe time she did, We have started a 
governess since you were here last.” 

A governess for that mite! What cruelty !” 
‘A reguiar Minerva In spectacles and cap !” 
wenton Lady Lascalles, demureiy, ‘‘ who rulea 
us ail with a rod of iron, and ecares the children 
into obedience! Don’t you long for au intro- 

duciion 1” 

‘I should like to retene the little martyrs,” 
was the prompt reply, as they reached the 
boudoir, 

Katy,” sald Lady Lagcellee, to a small-faced 
girl who sat by the fre with one emailer child on 
her lan end another at her feet, “‘here’s Sir 
Fabian denouncing me se a cruel mother for en- 
traeting my children to a learned lady. Let me 
fntroduce you In due form. Miles Browne—Sir 
Pablan Lisle, Why, Katy, what Is the matter 1” 

Time seemed to roll back for Fablan to the 
night of his vislb to Clifton. He had recognised 
Katy at once; she was the girl who had been 


’ with hie destined bride at the time of her death; 


she whose face he had longed to paint for his 
— She grew very pale, then ahe said, 
ply, 

“Thave met Sir Fabian before,’ and with « 
child In either hand left the room. 

Fabian explained that former meeting, 

“I don’t wonder she ts scared at the eight of 
me, poorchild, Of courre I remind her of the 
accident. Tsshe staying with you j"” 

“She te Dot's governess,” 

* She!” 

m > "Did you really belfeve what I told you? Oh, 
“alan, as though I could give the children up to 
a woman like that, or as If Lal and I could bear 
“Sci acreaturel Katy fs a dear little thing. 
“ae wae a teacher fn a schoo! at Clifton ; but the 
pisce didn’t sult her, and the prinefpal, who was 
sacs my governess, asked meto heave her, When 
I bad once seen her I wns delighted.” 

. " She fe adear little thing!” chimed in Lord 
~sscelies, “Sand the babies fdollee her. She is 
frightensd to death at strangers; but when we 





‘are alono Dolly makes quite a younger elster of 


her.” 

“T can't belpit!” eaid Lady Lascelles. ' Bianche 
bas beon lecturing me already about not keeping 
her fn her proper place ; but she fa a dear little 
thing, and I am very fond of her.” 

Fablan did not wonder, 

It was strange that fm all the years that bad 
passed since ehe jilted him, Fablan and his firet 
love had never met; but the old wound was 
healed now. Our hero was pot a man to go on 
caring for a woman who had deceived him. For 
many a year Blanche Delamere’s perfidy had 
ateeled his heart agaiost all her sex; but never, 
from the moment he heard of her treachery, had 
he envied Mr. Oartere. 

As he dreased for dinner his thoughte ran not 
ov the coming mesting with Blanche, nor on the 
fact that she was 5 widow ; bab on the marvellous 
chance which had brought him and his ideal 
“beggar-mald'’ to be fellow-guests at the same 
house. 

'’ Dolly ds eure to be kind to her,” thonghtSir 
Fablap, who had almost a brother's affection for 
hia pretty hostess ; “ but I hate to think of her 
being a governese. She issuch a fragile, delicate 
child—she seems made for nothing but love and 
cheriehing.” 

He went to the drawing-room five minutes 
before eight. A radiant vision glided forward, 

** Have you quite forgotten moe, Sir Fabian i” 

She looked like anythivug rather than a recent 
widow witha very scantyincome. Her langulshiog 
brown eyes were raised to Fabian’s with the very 
expression he had once found ao faecinating ; but 
the Baronet only said, quietly,—- 

“TI remember you perfectly, Mrs. Carteret, 
The Lisles are not good at forgetting |" 

A week passed, snd not oue of the guests at 
the Castle conld be biind to the little drama 
enacted under their eyes. The widow conrted Sir 
Fabian aselduouely. Every one fn the house 
could see she meant to be Lady Lisle. Pretty 
Dorothea Lascelles blushed again and again for 
her coneia., She even ventured to give Blanche 
8 strong re d in private, but the beanty 
took It most sweatly ; she could not afford to 
quarrel with her hostess, 

" Fablan and I were lovers oncs !”’ she cald, 
wistally, ‘ We cannot be as strangers!” 

"You are not lovers now!” said Dolly, 
sharply, “and the way you go on Is abomi- 
nable |” 

Mrs, Oarteret elghed, 

‘SOf course you can be hard on me now, and 
Tam nod at liberty to explain matters—but when 
I am Lady Lisie——” 

** You never will bet” 

Mrs. Carteret flushed. 

" Are you in Sir Fablan’s confidence f” 

“My basband fs his dearest friend; and, be- 
eides,the verfest stranger could see that Sir Fabian 
has no eyes for you |” 

‘' He epoke only last night of settilog down 
at Lisle, He. said be was tired of a roving 
lite,” 

Christmas Eve followed close on thia little 
eplecde, Coming down the grand staircase ip an 
elaborate costume, Mrs. Carteret come upon & 
scene which fairly took her breath away. 

The eldest child of the houre, iittle Dot, a fairy 
girl cf six, was standing fn a large, old-fashioned 
window-seat playing with Sir Fabian Lisle, and 
beside her was that little “‘etuck-up minx,” as 
the widow itked to call Miss Browne, 

Kathleen looked wonderfally fair and sweet, 
and Mrs, Carteret hated her more than ever, as 
her quick eyes noted that Sir Fablan Lisle was 
quite aware of it, 

“ My mamma {s the preitlest lady in all the 
world!’ sald Dot, proudly; ‘snd Katy is the 
next prettiest ; don’t you think so, Sir Fabian $”’ 

Mrs, Cateret pounced on the trio before the 
Baronet could answer, 

"That child ought to have been In bed hours 
ago, She will catch her death of cold standing 


In this draughty hall! Does Lady Lascelles know - 


how you are neglecting her ?’’ 
Kathleen’s beautifal eyes fiashed for one 
moment with Indiguatian, then she said 


calmly, — 
“Lady Lascelles sent ua here. Dob le going 





vo bed very soon ; but she wanted to ses the ladies 
go Into the ball-room,” 

When she goes to bed you might go into the 
gallery with the other servants,” said Mrs, Care 
teret, sweetly ; “you would obtain av excellent 
view of the ball-room.” 

Sir Fablan’a blood boiled. Be would have liked 
to knock the speaker down, What he did do waa to 
tarn and look at her with an ind!lgaant reproach 
In his dark eyes, 

As for Kathleen she made no answer, One 
would have aaid she had not heard, 

But later on Sir Fabian encountered Lady 
Lascelles, a look of unmistakable annoyance on 
her protty face. 

“I want you to do av errand for me, Sir 
Fabian.” 

“ Gladiy. What ts it?’ 

"T hed persuaded Katy to come down to-night, 
She knows mout of the people here—-and she fs ac 
fond «cf danclog! f left her and Dot fo the Hall, 
and she promifeed to come to me as soon as the 
raite had gone to bed,’’ 

“ Yos?” 

"Well, she has nob come; and I can’t leave 
the ball-room till everyone has arrived, so I can’t 
geand findher, I am sicaid,” aud she lowered 
her voice, “ Blanche may have met her, and esid 
somethiog unkind,” 

“ Mrs, Carteret Invited Miss Browne to view 
the dancing from the gallery with the other 
servants! { heard her.” 

Lady Lascelles bit ber lp 

“Then I will leave the ball-room and go to her 
myself. Poor Mttle thing! I feel ashamed she 
shonld have met with such treatment here !” 

"Let me be your ambassador!” pleaded Sir 
Bablau, ‘' Dear Lady Lascelles, { promise te 
bring Miss Browne to you!” 

He entered the schoolroom, and at first sight 
thought ft empty. The gas was not lighted, and 
only the flickering blaze of the warm fire akons 
on the pretty room ; but a ha'f sob fell on his 
ear, and, looking in the direction, he saw a little 
hesp of something black kneeling on the ‘cor, 
and knew that it was Katy, 

She was gaite unconscious of bis presence, and 
wae sobbing bitterly. 

"I ought not to have done it!” the poor giri 
murmured between her bursts of weeping. *' No 
good sver comes of deception ; bub 1 was #o un- 
happy—aend I wronged no one |” 

" Kathleen !” 

She looked up and saw Sir Fablan. Vory, very 
tenderly he took her hand, 

‘Lady “aecelles fe wondering what hae 
become of her littie friend?! She wants me to 
bring you to the ball-room.” 

Katbleen ehook her head, 

"I cannot go! Oh, I cannot!” 

“ Why not?” 

** You heard—what Mrs. Carteret sald }”’ 

‘My dear child,” said Fabian, gently, ‘' Mrs. 
Carteret is an angry fil-tempered woman, who 
talks a great deal of folly.” 

Kathleen looked at bim reproachfally. 

“You must not say so? How can you!” 

' Becanse I think it,” 

“ But you are going to marry her }” 

" Heaven forbid }” 

"She told me only yesterday that you came to 
the Castie on purpose to meet her, and that the 
wedding was to be at Esster.” 

“ And what did you think of the arrangs 
ment?” 

“] hoped you would be happy.” 

“T should be pretty wretched Sf it were true ; 
but I have never thonght cf marrying Mrs, 
Carterep! She was my first love, and when she 
jilted me I felt it keenly, But there has never 
beeh an hour fn all the years since then when I 
have envied her husband 1” 

A long, long pause. « 

" Yon are losing ali the dancing, Sir Fabian,” 
sald Kathleen at last. 

‘*T had rather stay here.” 

* Bat——” 

“ Bat you want me to go away, is that lt!’ 

" ” 


‘Kathleen, do you remember our first meot- 
tug ab Paragon Hones 3” 
" Perfectly.” 
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**T bave never forgotten it. D> you know all 
the time I was in Italy I was haunted by your 
face? I longed te paint it in my pletare for 
the Academy,” 

Kathleen amiled, 

“Oh, no!” she cried. “I could never let my 
ploture be exhibited-—-f6 would betray all.” 

Very gently Fabian held the trembilog hand 
In his as he sald, — 

* So you havea secret? Doyou know, Katy, 
I have one too. May I tell is you?” 

She did not speak, and eo he went on,— 

**Child, do you know from the first tlme I saw 
you I have never been able to forget yout I 
used to think until I came to the Castle it was 
jast your beauty that I coveted for my picture, 
out I know better now. I kuow that I love you 
so well I would give up wealth, tlile, home, jast 
to call you mine. Be my wife, Katy, and I will 
guard you from all sorrow, and cherish you with 
my heart’s best love,”’ 

“T cannot, oh! I cannot!” 

“You do aob love mo; but, Katy, if your 
heard {s free, iove would come In time, darling ! 
Affection like mine must win a return.” 

“You don’t understand,” she whispered, “T 
am not good at forgetting efther, and I think 
IT have loved you ever since [ saw you; buat just 
think of the guif between as! I am Lady [as- 
os nureery governess, aud you are Lisle of 

“What does that matter so that we love each 
other? Katy, if you care for me, you have no 
right to send me away.” 

* Bat—yonu don’t know. I have deceived you. 
I have a sesret,” 

“T always thought so," sald Fabian, archily. 
“ From the moment I saw you I decided, in my 
own mind, you were not really a professional 
governesz, bub some «tray princess, whom un- 
kindness or bereavement had driven out from 
home to seek her fortune.” 

‘*No one was ever unkind to me—it was all 
my own fault, Toey wanted me to marry some- 
one, and so I~hid myself.” 

** Weil, on the whole,” sald Fablan, fondly, 
‘* T have no right to ecold you, for you see If you 
hado’t run away I might never have found you.” 

* Bat it was deceiving.” 

“I don'teee ft, Anyway, ib was nob decalv- 
ing to obtain anything for yourself, You 
oat no ope, unless, Indeed, you left rela- 
tions In uncertainty about your fate.” 

“Ob, nol Ihave not a real relation fn the 
world. Miss Brooks fe my dearest friend—and 
she did not blame me.” 

“And now, my wandering princess, your 
roaraings must end, for 1 want you to come to 
me soon and help me to make a home of Lisle. 
Katy, you must tell me of whom I am to ask 
my wife—if you have no relations I suppote Misa 
Brooke is your guardian! I don't think she 
will be a very stern one.” 

“YT have no guardian. I came of age last 
summer, jast before my father died. Mr. Pem- 
berton managed his affairs, Papa trusted him.” 

Sir Fabian started. 

“I know Pemberton well; but, Katy, you 
have a secret. Do you know I think I guess it, 
You are, indeed, Kathleen Browne, but fn the 
railway accident at Cilfton last year you gave 
your Identity to your Ul-fated fellow-traveller. 
You were so bent on hiding yourself from me 
that you chose to let her be baried as Sir 
Jocelyn’s daughter, and went out into the world 
te fight your own battles.” 

Kathleen trembled. 

“.Can you ever forgive me!” 

He smiled. 

«My darling, there must be no such word as 
forgiveness between you and me; but, Katy, 
only think of the hardshfp you might have 
encountered. Whatever made you doit! Don’t 
you know that by my uncle's will an ample 
fortane was secured you, even If you refased to 
be Lady Lisle?” 

She bluahed crimson, 

“Bab {I had refused to marry you, you 
would have lost your tnberitance, and I could 
not bear the {dea that jast to save Lisle you 
might merry me! " 

“Sweetheart, {f Lisle were to be fortelted the 








day after our marriage I should etil!l desire to 
marry you. Katy, won't you believe mot” 

Perhaps he was content with the answer 
written in her blue syes, for he stooped and 
kissed her. 

Enter Lady Lascellee. 

“Sir Fablan, do you know [b ts nearly two 
hours since I sent you to find Miss Browne? 
What have you been about!” 

“Thave been discovering a relation, and 
piaantiog an injary to you.” 

Dally looked amazed. 

“Katy, what does he mean!” 

“You bave been harbouring a princess in dis- 
guise,” went on Fabian, with perfect gravity. 
“Behold fn your supposed governess my uncle 
Sir Jocelyn’s heiresa |” 

Lady Lascelles knew the story of Sir Jocelyn’s 
will, and guessed that Fablan’s own desires were 
favourable to {ts being fulfilled. She took Katy’s 
hand, and amilingly returned, -— 

“T can tell the rest. You mean to take her 
away?” 

Fablan smiled. 

**7 do; and, fo the meantime, as the surest 
way of protecting her from Mrs, Carteret’s un- 
kindness, I want her to be fotrodaced to your 
guests as the future Lady Lisle!" 

So Mr. Pemberton had his wish, and drew 
Kathleen's marriage settlements afver all. And 
in after tine, when Lisle was the pleasanteet 
home {n the county, and Lady Lisle the favourite 
hostess for miles roand, people always laughed 
at the bare idea Sir Fabian married her to secare 
his inheritance. They always sald {t must have 
been a perfect love match, for all could see that 
the most precious gift In all the world to the 
Baronet was his winsome wife. 

"The fact fs,” said Lady Lascelles, who, as 
an old friend of the Lisles, was sometimes 
assailed with questions, “‘he fell in love with 
her, aud she with him before he ever euspeeted 
all he would gala by wioning ber.” 


[THE END.} 








Some ten years agoa French missionary started 
the systematic rearing of two kinds of spiders 
for thelr web, and the Board of Trade Journal 
states that a spider web factory Is now in success- 
ful opsration of Chalals-Meudon, near Paria, 
where ropes are made of spider web intended for 
balloons for French military aeronantic section, 
The epiders are arrao {n groupe of twelva 
above a reel, upon which the threads are wound. 
Tt is by no means easy work for the eplders, for 
they are not releseed until they have farniehed 
from thirty to forty yards of thread each. The 
web ls washed and thas freed of the outer red. 
dish and aticky cover. Eight of the washed 
threads are then taken together, and of this 
rather strong yarn cords are woven, which are 
stronger and much lighter than cords of silk of 
the same thickness. 

THe so-called rubber tree, with {te thick, 
glossy, green leaves, common in hot-houses and 
gardens, fe that which produces the gutta percha. 
Io is nothing like the great tree from which 
comes the best rubber of commerce. The real 
rubber tree fs not unlike other forest trees. [1 
looks much Ifke the ash, and {t grows to a height 
of more than sixty feet. Its bark fs silver gray, 
where {t has not become black by tapping. The 
trunk of the tree fis about as big as a man’s 
waist, Where ft has been tapped, {t often swells 
out at the base, co that it fs mach larger. It 
blossoms in August, belng then covered with 
little white flowers. Ibis anut tree, and in De- 
cember and January, when the nuts are ripe, the 
shells which contain them burst with a noise like 
a fire-cracker, throwing the nuts to some dis- 
tance, There are so many nutes on each tree 
thata man could easiiy gather enough In a day 
to plant one hundred acres of land. The trees 
can be easily grown in the right soll, and they 
thrive without cultivation. Bat to pleld rubber 
they must be fifteen years old. Fifteen years {s 
too long a time for a man te walt on the Amazon, 
and be — the trees which produce rubber 
are . 





THERS are four or five» kinds of house fig 
~ most common known to entomologlats {a 4), 

musca domestica,” « miediam-slze greyish jy 
with its mouth spread out for sucking up liqaid 
substances. It cannot bite, la another 
fly called the “ stomoxys clacitrans,” which re. 
sembles {t closely, but differs in having ao tn. 
portant appendage that fs built to plerce the 
skin, It ia second in abundance. Both of thes 
flies are chiefly bred fo manure. In our exper 
lence and those of other entomologists, it ha 
been discovered that they will seldom lay the: 
eggs io anything else. There are sevoral other 
kinds of files, but these two are the moet com 
mon, aud to them we owe the nuisance that 
housewives safler. The are hatched int) 
larve: within twenty-four after they are 
laid. They remain fn the larval state from fivs 
to seven dayr, and In the pupal state « simila 
time. The average life of a fly fs from ten to 
fonrteen days. 


A.tHovas porcelala was known to both the 
Chinese and Japanese for ages, {t was not fatro- 
daced {ato Earope until the beginning of the 
elghteenth century, when John Bottcher, a natiys 
of Schlalz, in Voightland, was the firzt to bake 
it. Thle man was apprenticed to a Berlin 
apothecary named Zoro, in whose shop he con. 
ferred some favcur apon a professional aichemis}, 
who [a returo promfeed to teach him the art of 
transformiug the baser metals into gold. Bottcher, 
after studying under his new master for 4 time, 
{imagined that his fortane was made, and fn 171) 
be ran away. He was pursued, but found pro- 
tection among friends, who demanded to witness: 
an exhibition of bis pretended ekill,and the poor 
fellow was eventually compelled to acknowledgs 
that be had been imposed apon. Bat he per- 
severed {n his labours, and on ons occasion, 
having madea mixture of various finely organlsei 
earths for the purpose of making strong cructbler 
he dlacovered, afier he bad taken the compound 
mass from the oven, that be had galoed a kind of 
pottery more beautiful than be had ever seen. 


As the well-educated native of India emulate 
Western manners as far as possible, [t Is not io 
be wondered at that he {fs partial to the frock 
coat. From this partiality a curious trade bas 
ap up. Regularly large consignments o! 
second-hand frock coats are shipped out from 
Enogiand to Calcutta and Bombay, and are ¢ls- 
posed of to the nativer, who strut about like 
peacocks in a not Infrequently impossible coat 
Add to this that the wearers don’t go in for 
socks, and, to a man, wear glaring patent leather 
shoes, and you havea picture, When fs added 
to this fact that the native head-drees is worn, 
and that the anmentionables are of linen, sod 
cut skin-tight with many folds around the 
ankles, the sight fs oftentimes ludicrous. So 
fashionable has the frock coat become tn Indls 
that native taflors make the ordinary coats <i 
the native largely on frock coat lines, and it ‘s 
no unusual sight to see the athletic youths of 
Northern India disportipg themeelves fn so-called 
frock coats of as many hues as the famous gar 
ment of Joseph. 

Ir two plecss of looking-glaes are held on the 
opposite sides of a lighted lamp or candle, ax 
endless series of bright flames may be seen at one 
time, So, in the cold north, when the sfr fe fall 
of minute f>rating !c-daskes, the sun with fts halo 
fe reflected many times, and the traveller sees 
two, four, or more mock suns with crossing ha!o- 
rings of atartliog patterns. In hilly countries 
where the sun rises In a serene atmosphere, bu! 
opposite to a thin vaporous cloud, if a humar 
being stand on a high hill between them, 8 won 
derful {casge fe seen on the cloud-curtain, moving 
as the man moves, at one moment clear aud the 
next fading away. ‘hia fe a kind of nature! 
mogic-lantern, where the cloud takes the place ° 
the white screen, aud a man, or mex, of che 
slides. The high-set peak of the Hartz moun 
tains, called the Brocken, is the place where this 
{x cfteneed eeen, so the image Ie called the spectre 
of the Brocken. Bat mountaineers see ft ofte> 
on the high Alps. The changing rays of — 
morning sun make the glant shadows vanls) 40 
reappear, and the moving cloud-screea gives ‘neu 
motion. : 
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THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE 


—0:-~ 
PROLOGUE, 


ty all the wide county of Yorkshire it would 
nave been hard to fiad a fairer estate than Alan- 
dyke, whieb for centuries had bees in the poenet- 
ston of the Leighe. The beautiful old mansion 
stood in a well-wooded park ; from the many 
windowe were picturesque views of the Yorkshire 
moors; the tarf was smooth as velvet, the trees 
were of splendid growth ; everything nature ard 
arp could farniah adorned Alandyke, and yed a 
shadow rested over the place—the gossips whie- 
pered darkly that a curse was on It, 

Yet Sir Jocelyn Leigh had never wronged a 
creature on hie estate ; no one could have laid 
an act of cruelty to his charge. He was not a 
popular man; he waa a ‘'Southerner” ae the 
country folk deaomfnated ali who came from 
che region beyond thelr own North Conntry, and 
he had taken the place of the heir of Alan- 
dyke, who had been the idol of his father's 
tenantry——there was the beginning and end of hin 
offence. 

At this tlme the Baronet was 4 grave, stern- 
faced man, not very far from forty. Ue was the 
laet of bis Hine; his wife slept In the village 
churchysrd ; there were only two little girls in 
the ebately nursery, yet he showed no incliaatioa 
to seek another helpmeet, He moved freely to 
all the soclety of the county ; his elster filled his 
house with guests, Now and again Ib was 
rumoured this or that high-born maiden or grace- 
fal widow was to be Lady Leigh, bub the time 
patsed on antil five winters’ snows bad covered 
his wife's grave, and yet he had asked 210 other 
woman to fill her place. 

Sir Jocelyn had # reason for thus disappointing 
the hopes of manceuvring mothers. He carried 
with bim night and day secret he had never 
disclosed to any living creature, and which was 
already linipg hie face with furrows and sowing 
threads of silver among his black halr. The 
master of Alandyke had a hidden care, a skeleton 
{no his closet invielble to all others, and yet ever 
present with him. He will reveal it himself in 
this story. 

Three scenes of his life were ever returning to 
hismiod, Tne firat, he remembered himeeif a 
boy at Eton—a boy with not too mach pocket- 
money or too many friends—-summoned to the 
presence of a grave old man with a face of great 
resolution and an expression of {!ndomiltable 
pride, 

: you are Jocelyn’s boy-—will you be my 
son }” 

He hed looked up at his questioner ae though 
to ask If he had heard aright, He knew his kins- 
men had @ eon of his own, a pleasant, gallant 
o‘icer, whom, boy-like, he had ardently admired. 
Taere was no change fu Sir Kenneth’s face as he 
repeated his question, 

‘it reate with you, Jocelyn, to be my heir, the 
prop aud stay of my old age.” 

The youth had consented ; from that day his 
position changed. He knew tha eweete of wealth; 
instlactively others taught him bis new advan- 
tages; he was treated as a rich man’s heir and 
the ouly penalty he bad to pay for 1b was » two 
wonthe’ Continental tour with bls cousin every 
Autumn, T'ogt wend on antil he was twenty-one, 
when, for the first time, Sir Kenneth took him 
to Alandyke, And the eecond scene was thera, 

A splendid entertainment was held tn honour 
of Lis comlog of age, The nobless names for 
milee round were on Sir Kenneth’s visiting list, 
but young Jocelyn knew iastiuctively the guests 
bidden jo his honour had little good-feeling for 
bia, Taere was a coldness in their faces, a 
oy in their greeting which cut him to the 
oeart. 

_it was winter, the snow lay on the ground ia 
tlck, white cossses, Ab midnight a strange atir 
ar0s® among the guests; one whispered to the 
otuer, then General Breadalbane himself accosted 
St Kennesh, 

cere hea been an accident! A poor man 
ee lost bis footing io the snow. My coachman 
‘cand him, and hae brought him here,” 





© Qalte right, quite right ! I hope the doctor 
has been sent for, ’ 

Still there was that ondeficed mormur, and 
at last one bolder than the others turned to the 
Baronet, 

"You will not refuse to see him{i He fs ask- 
fing for you.” 

Sir Kenneth yielded, little suspecting what 
his iriends knew so well. He crcossed the ball- 
room to the ba!!, and followed the housekeeper 
to the room where the rescued man had been 
carried, 

He wae too late. As he reached the bed 
there was a slight movement, a gasp for breath, 
@ marzured exclamation of ‘ My tather!” and 
then ail was over, 

Ib was even so, Hungry, poverty-stricken, 
footsore, the trae belr bad returned like s prodigal 
to his home to find {t fall of rejoicings In honour 
of bim who had usurped his place, Weary and 
weak from Illness he had lost his footing, and, 
but for the discovery of the General's coachiman, 
might not even have died in his own home, 

What had he come for? What had redaced 
him to sue to the father who had cast him off! 

No ons ever knew. Sir Kenneth showed no 
sign of emotion, At young Jocelyn’s earnest 
request he allowed the gueste io be diemiseed, 
but he refused to tell hie helr the reason he had 
parted with his sin—his only son, He refaeed 
to hazard any conjecture as to the young man’s 
return after those seven years of weary exile, 

Jocelyu never forgot that scene, He followed 
his luckless kineman to the grave with a sore 
heart. His was a geuerous nature, and he pitied 
the exiled son truly ; but he was sad aleo for 
himself, for he knew perfectly well that fn the 
eyes of all his nelghbours he was nothing better 
than a heartless ueurper. 

After that Alandyke was closed. Sir Kenneth 
and hie beir travelled locessantly for three years ; 
but the Baronet sged rapidly, and he begged of 
Jocelyn to marry, that he might see bie children 
before he died, Mr, h was nothiog loth. He 
chose the penniless daughter of an Hogileh esri, 
who had nothing in the world but a long pedi. 
gree and brilliant beauty to recommend her, 

Sir Kenneth was delighted ; it wae a union 
after bis owo heart. The family went home to 
Alandyke, and for a time all seemed to prosper 
with them. 

Bot soon after his first child was born Mr. 
Leigh went abroad for » short tour, and in his 
abeence his benefactor died, tenderly watched 
over and cheered by the Lady Alberta. When 
Jocelyn came home to resame his honours, he 
thought a strange change had come to his wife, 
She was restless and nervous, she seemed to 
start at every sound, and to dread the sight of 
strangers, She had been a beauty; she sank 
Into a sallow, fretfal fnvalid. Jocelyn humoured 
her In all things; he had long found out his 
marriage wae a mistake, and that the Lady 
Alberta could contribute Httle to hie happiness ; 
bat he bore with her patiently. He waited on 
her until he almost fancied he cared for her, and 
that the light of his life was going ont when the 
doctors told him he must loee her. 

And now comes the last of the three ecenes 
which haunted our Baronet, 

Io was five years after Sir Kenneth’s death, 
a mild, unhealthy winter, when there wae much 
sickness in the ueighbourbhood, Many children 
died of low fever, and among them the only boy 
who had been given to Sir Jocelyn and his wife. 
Taat loss wae Lady Aiberta’s death-blow ; she 
bad been sn fovalid for years. When her boy’s 
faneral was over it was evident to all she was 


dying, ; 

* It was for his eake I did it!*’ she would 
moan in her delirfum to her husband, '' it was for 
his sake, and Heaven hav killed him to punish 
me; Jocelyn, don’t you understand? Iam your 
child’s murderess, why don’t you give me up to 
justice and have me hung.” 

'* My poor girl!” aud her hueband’s arms were 
round her ae tenderly as tf she bad been his 
life’s love, ‘‘ you are talking wildly ; nothing In 
this world killed our boy, God wanted him and 
took him to Himself,” 

Lady Alberta shivered. 


“Bat I did fb, Jocelyn! You were away ; 
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there was no one kvew it but me. The tempta- 
tlon was so terrible. I had felt poverty before [ 
married you and I dreaded it, Lrsidev, there 
was Herold, my darling, my bonny boy !” 

And wheri at last her husband gleaned the 
truth of these wild ravings, when he learned 
what she had done, the iron entered into his soul 
People often sald Sir Jocelyn never looked the 
sameafter his wife’adesth. They little suspected 
the awful legacy of shame aad trouble ehe had 
lett behind her. It wae nod grief for his wife 
and little zon that Hnued the Baronet’s face, and 
sewed silver threads among his hair; ip was 
shame, bitter humiliating shame, for wrong dono 
in his name he wae powerless to right. He was 
by nature trae of heart, honourable, upright. Ic 
seemed to him after listening to the Lady 
Alberta's ravirgs that he could never again lits 
up his head, or face the presence of his fellow- 
men, and !t was his wife who had brought vpon 
him this fearfal dishonour—his wife, whoee truth 
he had never doubted, who was a daaghter«{ one 
of England’s noblest familles | 


nae nee 


CHAPTER I, 


WHO among the dwellers in snbarban London 
south of the River Thames does not know Cam- 
berwell—-Oamberwell, with ite pumborless streets, 
its houses of avery size and grade, from the noble 
mansions of Herne-hill to the narrow, winding 
labyrinths round the canal ? 

Somewhere fn thie bustiing suburb there stood 
at the time of this story, and probably stands 
now, @ narrow road which lesds nowhere, whose 
termination fs 2 high brick wall, and which con- 
sista of half-a dozen semi-detached hounees, re 
joleiog from the name of their builder fo the 
upromantic titie of Bilby-road. 

Bilby-road thoroughly deserves ite name, in 
that there fe nothing romantle about ib, No 
picturesque poverty, no love in a cottage, seeks 
a refuge in Bilby-road, The six houses aro 
lovariably inhabited by men who are ‘ some- 
thiog in the City,” and whose bustling wives let 
of a few rooms, varying from one to three, to 
pereons usually of better birth and smaller means 
than themeelves. 

Toe parloucre of No. 6 were fnbabited by a 
widow lady and her two davgbtere; and one 
snowy December afternoon the girls sat [no the 
front room very near the apology for « fire, 
eagerly discussing ways and means. The elder 
could nob have been twenty, the younger was 
perhaps alxteexv, It was easy to see from thelr 
dress that both knew the stlog of poverty, and 
yet the harshest critic could not have applied the 
words plain or uninteresting to elther of them, 
There was little resemblance betweenthem. One 
was @ pretty child, careless, iapuleive, wi fal ; 
the other, despite her youth, a woman, with a 
woman's love and a woman’s power of :u‘ferlog. 

‘**Iv’s no ase, Nell,” and the younger girl isid 
her head half wearily on her sister's Isp. ‘I'm 
tired to death of everything. How can anyone 
be cheerful when they’re as poor as we ars, when 
every year things seem getting worse and worse! 
I declare I wish somethfog would happen; [ 
shouldn't much care what,” 

Nell, otherwise Helena Stuart, listened fn 
perfect sibancs to this omtburst; when it was 
over she put one hand careesingly on the bowed 
head. “ 

“If only papa had lived, Bse, things would 
have been eo different,” 

** But he didn’t,” remarked Bee, who was 
very practical. ‘‘ He died when you were four 
years old, hefure I can remember,” with a ilttle 
algb, ‘' and we have lived here half my ilfe, till 
{t really seems to me we shall never live auy where 4 
lee,” 

‘Patience, little one,” 

“To's ali very well for you,” retorted Bee, 
* You are hardly ever ab home; you are always 
in other people's honaes giving music lessons.” 

* Ib fan’ very plessant work sometimes, Bee.” 

" At any rate, ib must be better than staying 
at home and Heteving to mamma's lamentations, 
I'm sure, Nel!, she makes me almost count the 
bite of coal I put on the fire, and she tells me 
nineteen times a day she hopes I shall never 
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marry a gentleman, as ff I should ever marry 
anyone at s!l shut up here,” 

A brilliant blush dyed Nella’s pale cheeks. 
For one moment she was ellent, then she said, 
“glowly,— 

'* How would you like to take my place, Bee, 
after Christmas t ¥ 

“Your place!” gasped the child, “ What 
do you meav, Nell? People wouldn't have me.” 

“IT think they would. You are very clever, 
Bee, and you look older than b jne age. Oh, 
yes, I don’t think there would be any diffi- 
culty.” 

“Bat you!” asked Bee, struck with remorre 
at her own eelfishress. Somehow she could not 
fancy Nell buraouring their mother’s folbles, and 
fighting pitched battles with the landlady, as 
was her daily portion, 

*' T!—Oh, I should go away.” 

“Gos away! You couldn’t and leave me 
behind. Why, Nell, I'd rather be poor all my 
days then lose you.” 

‘Ib would only be for a little time,’ said the 
other giz, in a sort of choked voice ; “'all would 
come right fn time, Ob! Bee, I can’t explain 
any more pow, you must trust me,” 

Beatrice looked troubled, 

“TI always trast you,” she said, simply. 
“Bat oh, Nell, you have grown terribly 
mysterfous lately”-—-then as her slater started 
up—‘'you are never going out? It is past 
five o'clock ; vou can’t have any lessons to give 
aow.” 

’ “No, but I must go. Give mother her tea, 
and don’t walt for me ; I may be late.” 

She went into the next room and put on her 
outdoor clothes. True, the hat was plain and 
unfashionable ; the cloth jacket had seen good 
services, and yet Ne!l looked a lady—she could 
have looked nothing else, 

She had not the beauty of her younger efster, 
but her face had » charm all {ts own ; her hair 
was of that alrange uncommon tint which 
people never can describe and cal! {adifferently 
auburn, and copper-coloured. She had large, 
lustrous, grey eyez, a fair, creamy complexion, 
regular features, and a sylph like figure. She 
was only a music teacher, Her employers 
thought her instructions weil repaid at two 
shiliiogs an hour, and yet there was a uame- 
leas something tn her manner better sulted 
to ja lady of high degree than to the needy 
lodger in the parlours of No, 6, Bilby Road, 
Camberweil. 

The church clock was striking six as she 
passed out into the darkness of the December 
night. She carried no roll of music, no 
insignia of her calling, She walked on with a 
aet, steady pace, as one certain of her purpose. 

‘Oa and on she walked with a strange hope at 
her heart, corqueriog fatigue and cold until she 
reached a bustif{ng railway station, more than a 
mile from Bilby Road, She went into the 
walting-room, and stood warming her poor 
aurabed hands before the cheerfal fire. 

She had no tlme for doubts, no aching suspense 
te bear, She had nob been there a moment when 
a hand was laid upon her shoulder, and the 
volce dearest to her on earth repiled,— 

**Y thought you would not fail me; bub what 
anight it is, my darling! You must be half 
frozen.”* 

*‘It was very cold, bub I did not mind," her 
face almost radiant as she looked athim. “I 
knew you would be here; and, oh! Gay, I have 
wanted you eo badly.” 

The waitiog-room was empty; fb was on the 
maain-line platform, and but few trains stopped at 
that time of the evening. People often wondered 
, what the ase of a waiting-room waa at that par- 
teular spot, but Helena Stuart and Gay Vernon 
regarded {t as a pecullar blessing to themselves. 

Io wae vhe old, old story. He was rich and 
she was poor. He had met her on one memorable 
evening at a friend's, whose sister wasone of her 
pupils, He bad loved her at fired sight, and 
being one who rarely denies himself anything he 
longed for, he bad — many hours with her 
since, and employed them {nu teaching her how to 
love him, Knowing that it was well-nigh fm- 
possible he should ever marry her, he had 
deliberately set bimself to win the treasure of hor 





love—he thought nothing of the heartache that 
must be her after portion. 

Anod things had been gofog on thus for six 
months, It had been summer when they met ; 
is was winter now, snd in that half-year Neil 
had learnt to hold Guy Verncn dearer than aught 
on earth. She hsd met him often, and no ons 
knew ft; he filled her thoughts waking and 
sleeping, yet she had never breathed bia name to 
mother or sister, 

‘©You are trembiing,” he said, fondly, as he 
put her on a eeat and placed himself at her side, 
‘* Liotle Nell, what troubles you ?” 

For an answer ehe barat {nto teare. Mr. Vernon 
looked annoyed; be had a very troublesome 
communication to make to her that evening, and 
tears were hardly a sultabie introduction. 

* What fe ib, Neil?” 

“T don’t know,” sobbed the girl ; “only I am 
ao weary of all this decett, Gay, shal! I never 
eee you openly as othor girls see thelr lovers} 
Must we always go on plotting and scheming 
jast for afew moments together ?” 

Goy Vervon did nob answer her, He was a 
strikingly handsome man of five or alx and twenty 
with dark, expressive blue eyes, and clearly cut 
arlstocratle features, but his mouth was weak 
and a little cruel, his blue eyes had a strange 
wavering gaze, 

“Don’t be unreasonable,” be sald, a little 
sharply. ‘' You know if I were my own master 
there should be an end to this secrecy to-morrow, 
I would marry you openly in the light of day, 
bat now I daren’t offend my father. I am utterly 
at his mercy ; he could cut me off with a shilling 
if he liked,” 

** Bab bow fs ft to end!" asked the girl, hope- 
leasly. ‘Guy, I can’t goon long like thi; the 
suspense, the dreadful uncertafaty, Is killing me.” 

**L love you, Nell,” he said, quickly, "I love 
you more than anyone In the world.’ 

She looked into his eyes with a greab tendernesz 
in her own, as she answered,— 

* And I love yon batter than life,” 

“Then why seek to change things} We can 
meebd pretty often ; no one isthe wiser. We don’t 
wan't any outsiders to share our happiness.” 

“You don’t understand,” her voice wae full 
of pain, “J can't goon like this—I can’t.” 

“ Why nobt” 

*'Don’t you see my life fs an acted le, My 
mother aud Bee think I have extra pupils. They 
pity me for being overworked, They have no 
idea that——" . 

What does ib matter?” he interrupted her, 
‘Let them think what they like, so that they 
don't suspect the real thing.” 

She started. 

" Bat itis not true.” 

* You harp too mach on trath, ttle Neil,” 

** To's the one thing worth having.” 

“Te fb? What about love? I used to think 
you deemed my love worth having.” 

His arm was round her, ber head rested on his 
poms and again and again he pressed his lips 
to hers, 

"T wish I was a rich man, Nell, we would be 
married to-morrow.” 

His private {income was six hundred a-year. It 
had come to him by his mother, and nothing 
could rob bim of {t, The half would have been 
riches to Nell, but she could not say so, 

“TI wanted to tell you,” she aald, gently freeing 
hereelf from his embrace ; ‘‘ things can’t go on 
like thie, you must let me tell them.” 

* Whom ¢” 

*' My mother and Bes,” 

* Aw well put it in the newspapers.” 

“They would keep the secret, Oh, Goy, I 
can’b go on as Lam, it hurts meso, I never had 
a secret before In my life. You uiust let me tell 
them.” : 

And If Irofaee?” 

After all, she was very proud. She might be 
poor, and toll bard for dafly bread, but she was 
as sensitive and refined as say high-bred lady, 
and she had come out this night, resolved that, 
one way or another, the miserable entanglement 
she had been led into must cease—eithar her en- 
gagement muet be announced, or she would give 
up the love she had foand so sweet, 

“ And If I refase ?”’ 





ree 


She never hesfhated, 

46 ey everythlog must be over between us,” 

i Neil i ” 

'S Yes.” she said, hoareely; ‘' I cannot bear this 
any longer. [ love you, Gay, It will break my 
heart, I think, to Jose you, but I cannot continus 
this terrible deception. It seems to me | an 
always acting falsehoods.” 

Gay Vernon looked et her strangely, 

“| thought you loved me!” 

“1 do love you, Heaven only knows how 
mech,” 

* Yet you cast me off {'’ 

“Nob willingly, Oh, Gay, leh me tell my 
mother ; our secret will be safe with her, Your 
father need never hear it,” 

Bat he was thoroughly avgry. - 

“No, I will choose my own time. If you do 
not love me well enough to wait, the respoual. 
bility of our rapture rests with you,” 

She took out of her pocket a little leather case 
filled with letters,a photograph, and a gold mfzpab 
ring. She placed them silently on the table: 
then before Gay had understood her purpose she 
left the room. é 

He was sorry then. He loved her as much as 
{t wae in his nature to love anyone, but his 
father's estates were heavily mortgaged, and he 
had been brought up to thes understanding thas 
he must marry an The heiress was ever 
now awalting him at Vernon Grange, and he had 
come out to-night with the fali intention of 
breaking off with Nell; but, somehow, now that 
the girl had taken the law {into her own hand, 
he regretted {t, How lovely she looked as she 
turned away from him! After all, no other 
woman would ever love him as she had done, An 
instinct told him he had cast aside the happiness 
of hia life, - 

* Tf she bad only been a little richer,” he mat- 
tered, “‘or her family more presentable; but 
what would the governor have sald? I auppose 
I’m well ous of It, and yet, hang It, I feel as if 
I'd lost something [ shall never find again. Ob, 
Nell, why did we ever meet If things were to go 
on like this?” 

He quite forgot that {i was by his own device 
they had so gone. He quite forgot how he had 
waylaid Miss Stuart all throagh the long summer 
evenings ; how he had devoted time and trouble 
to the one object of teaching her to love him, 
Was it her fault, poor girl, if she had learned the 
lesson too well ? 

Guy Vernon lingered over the waiting-room 
fire for more than half-an-hour, He had s 
strange, dim fancy Nell might yet return to him. 
Ab last the clock chimed nine—he knew thea 
that ft was useless, A page In hie life's story had 
closed for ever. He swept the letters and ring 
into his pocket, then he left the room slowly and 
lingeringly, as one leaves the grave of some loved 
friend. Ali that was besb and noblesb fn Guy's 
nature died out that night, 

Nell walked on with a kind of dall leaden 
sensation at her heart. She seemed to have los! 
all sense of pain or anguish ; she wae only con- 
scious of a heavy oppressive feeling almost ss 
though @ stone had been given her Instead of 
that usefal organ generally supposed to reside io 
& woman’s left side. 

“He never loved me,” thought the poor 
girl to herself, “and, oh ! I would have died for 
him, Gay, how could you doit? You wou my 
heart for the playshing of an hour. Cb, ib wes 
cruel, eruel {” e 

She could nob go home ; the one thing she could 
not do was to face her mother’s lamentations over 
her strange waye (60 Mra. Stuart always denoted 
her elder daughter’s habit) and Bee's anxious 
efforts to keep the No, clearly home was 
no place for her ; she coald not go on living day 
after day In those narrow rooms and keep her 
secret, “te would drive her mad to see constant: 7 
the streets she had threaded at Gay Vernon 4 
aside, She mast go away quickly—only where: 

She had not spoken idly to Bee that afternoon ; 
she really believed if she could ged an appolat- 
ment as resident governess Bee could replace be: 
fn the music teaching. For many reasons Nell 
longed to be away; her mother’s tongae ‘4 
sharp and cruel, and if ever an inkling of the 
cause of her daughter's depression came to bet 
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she would be merciless ; besldes, unfortunately, 
there was 8 prosperous builder in Camberwell, the 
fortunate owner of the whole of Bilby-road, who 
nad professed himself struck with Miss Stuart's 
attractions, and whom the widow fondly belleved 
sbe could secure as @ son-in-law with but little 
effort, 

“J mast go away,” decided Nel, putting one 
hand to her head to stay its aching, “I am quite 
sure of that, I will teli mother to-morrow, 
Ths only question is where /” 

Oh, how she longed for her father! She had 
been but four yeare old when he left them, but 
ehe remembered him perfectly. She had been 
his [dol ; even now she could recall his fondness 
for her and her baby sister. They had been very 
poor even then, and bé had gone out one afght 
without bidding ore good-bye—gone to seek his 
fortune, he them, emiling. That waz fifteen 
years ago, and he had never retarued. Mre. 
Stuart believed him dead; little Beatrice had 
besn brought up im the belief. Friends and 
acquaintances were always told the pretty, faded 
woman wasawidow. Oaly the elder girl belleved, 
got faintly, he mighd returu ; true, hope deferred 
alciostp made her heartsick, but she had usver 
quite given up the wonderful possibility, 

She stood on the station step, wonderlag jast 
6 little how It was that in ail that bustling world 
there seemed no place for her, when a lady came 
out, her warm far cloak brushing against Nell’s 
well-worn jacket, 

“ Why, it’s Miss Stuart! What are you doing 
ont alone at thix time of night, my dear!” 
changing her voice as she saw the look of seb 
misery upon the girl’s white face, ‘‘Is there 
anything the matter t” 

Nell tried to smile and answer her, but the 
emils wassadder far than tears, and the worde 
were Inaudible, 

“T'm sure you are not ft to walk to Bilby- 
road,” said the lady, kindly.. *‘ Come home with 
me; the girls will all bein bed, and you and I 

will have our supper cosfly together. 1'i] senda 
servant home with you afterwards.” 

She was the principal of a fourishivg schoo), 
ond Nell’s very grandest patroness. Is would 
never have done to offend her ; besides, the girl’s 
heart warmed to the kindness. She followad Mrs, 
Ward to the cab which the lady had chartered, in 
perfect silence, 

Neither of them spoke on the journey; only 
when the cab stopped at Acacia House, Mra. 
‘Ward told the man to walt for s note she wanted 
taken, and leaving Nell before a cosy fire she 
retired to write {b, 

She came back in about ten minutes with her 
things off, Very gently she unfastened Neil’s 
jacket, and chafed the cold fingers in her warra 
ones ; not till then did the girl look up and say 
faintly, — 

* How kind you are!” 

_ “You are just tired omt,” ssid her hostess, 
“*Thave sent word to Mrs, Stuart I shall keop 
you ail night, ao ahe won't be alarmed. I am 
— sure you are nob fit to walk through all 
tals snow,’ 

: Ths young music teacker tried to thank her, 
»a0 the words died away, 

There, there, you mustn’t speak till yon’ve 
tad some supper. Yon’ve uo more colour in 
you than 9 snowflake,” 
ne supper came and went, but the colour 
did not return to Nell’s cheeks, Then Mrs. 
Ward drew « low chalrap to the fire, and said, 
geatly,— 

My dear, I can see you are {n trouble, Can 
{ be of any use to you? Can I help you?” 

Nell, who was seated st her feet, shook her 
head faintly, 

Pee! one can help me; no one in all the 
tid, 

_ “I think I can, Miss Stuart. Do you know 

A taw you {nm the wafting-room to-night, and 

“hon i can tell pretty well what troubles 

Nell’s cheeks barns. 

« , My dear,” sald the other woman, simply, 
‘Tam only § echoolmistress, but [ can see things 
pretty plainly, Mr, Vernon is not worth your 
regrete: before he ever saw your faco he was 


* Ts it true }” 

“It ia quite true, My husband was vicar of 
his father’s parfeb. Tord Vernon has shown me 
much kindness, 1 have a great respect for him, 
I wish I could gay as much for bis ecn.” 

Nell looked at her witha dumb, questioniog 
gaze. 

“It was settled years ago, but his fancde fs 
very young, and so ih was arranged that ehe 
shonld remain quletiy with her guardian whils 
Mr. Vernon saw the world,” 

Nell shuddered. 

And I thought he loved ma!” 

** You must never meet him again,” sald her 
mentor ; “for your own sake, you must never 
meet him again as you have done to-night.” 

‘* Ob, no, we parted to-night—for ever.” 
"Poor child, tt hurts you.” 

“Zthink it bas brokes my heart. Oh, Mre, | 
Ward, I wish I could die 1” 

“Hush! you mustn’s say that, You are so 
young, only nineteen. L'fe mey hold much 
happlaess for you, my dear child.” 

TY ehall never be happy eagein, I shall be 
reminded of him at every hour, How can [ 
forget him ix the place where he taught me to 
love kim?” 

“Is would be difficult,” musingly, “TI 
suppose your mother would not Mike ycu to 
leave home?” 

"J don’t belleve she'd mind, Mamma doesn’t 
love me much, See fs her darling.” 

Mrs. Ward pondered a little. 

“TE thiok fp would be best for you to go. 
Why not enter soma farafly az resident 
governess, You would at least have change of 


Nell shook her head, 

“TI have no ens to recommend me; euch 
things are hard to find, and we are so poor I 
could never manage the dresses,” 

Mrs. Ward pnt one hand on hers. 

*T took a fancy to you the first time I saw 
you,” she sald, kindly. “ I had one daughter of 
my own once; had she lived she might have 
been your age. For her sake, Helona, will you 
bury your pride, and let me help you.” 

“ Willingly. I don’t think I could be proud 
with you ; you have slways been so wood to 
me.’ 





Nell went homs the next day a little graver, 
alittle quieter than before, but with no other 
sign of the revolution that had swept away her 
hopes. She told Bee simply she meant to go 
away frora home, and Mrs. Ward was advertising 
for s altuation for her. Bee was half bewildered 
at the news. She could not bear the thought of 
losing Nell ; but It would certainly be charming 
to take Nell’s place, 

Mrs. Stuart's reception of the news wae very 
different. 

* You always were a disappointment to me, and 
you always will be, Why can’t you marry Mr. 
Bilby, and eettle down rozpectably |” 

** Mother dear, teaching is very respectable,” 
put In Bee, trying to defend her slater; ‘and 
Mr, Bilby’s face te eo red ; besides, he drops all 
hie h’s. I’m sure Nell would be wretched with 
him.” 
© Tf your father had tad a few more pounds 
and 2 few less h’s, I might have been left better 
off,” retorted the widow, ‘I’m sura if my poor 
ps, who was in the public line, and very genteel, 
could see the way his Mary Ann is left, it would 
be enough to make him turn in bia grave.” 

"T think I’m glad grandfather {an’t alive |” 
satd Bee, mizchlevously to her sister, when their 
mother had gone to bewail her woes fn her own 
room, “I don’t faucy we should like a relation 
In the public line, Nell, however genteel he might 
be! 


"Tam sure we shouldn't.” 

Then began three weeks of alternate hopes and 
fears, Mre. Ward advertieed lavishly, and answers 
came occasionally ; but when people saw Helena’s 
delicate face and fragile form they never wished 
to engage her. Some honestly thought her too 
delicate ; others did not care to have a governess 
whose refinement surpassed thelr own. Chriytmas 
was paseed ; when one cold, bleak, frosty morn- 
log, Nell received a highly perfumed and crested 





eagaged to acother girl,” 


glad to eee “A, B.C.” that afternoon ai three 
o'clock, 
* Bee waa almost beside heraelf, 

“A real lady of tiile! Well, don’t you feel a 
bit elated? Fancy fi you lived In a nobleman’s 
faxailly.” 

Neil remembered she had hoped, not so loug 
6go, to enter a nobleman’s family aa his daughter 
{n-Jaw ; but her sister knew nothing of thas. 

She was punctual to the appolntmens. Lady 
Daryl was a fair, comely woman not much over 
forty, and decidedly iuciined to embonpoing, She 
received Nell with more cordiallty than thas 
young lady had expected, 

"Sit down, Miss Stuart!" ehe said, kindly, 
“and let us manderstand each other, Do you 


| objseb to go more than two hundred mtlas from 
| London! and ahould you expect holidays caore 


than once a year?” 

Nell answered, simply, fn the negative. Lady 
Dary! stared, 

** Well, you ere more sensible than mest girls. 
Lhave eeen twenty or thirty, and they ail re- 
garded Yorkshire as a wildernees,” 

"T am guite willing!” reterned Nell, "X 
have lived all my life f2 Londou. I should be 
glad to get out of it.” 

** Aud you con’t expect galety or society? My 
brother-{n-law's honse stands In a park. f£ don't 
suppose you've any idea how lonely id fe!” 

** You are not seeking a governess for yonreelf, 
then |” 

"Oh, dear, no! I've no children, thank good- 
nee, I keep my brother's house until he marri¢s 
ngain, which he ts sure to do soon. I've had 
five or six governesser, but they all comp!lafa of 
low epicite and loneliness; juss as if anyone 
wanted a governess just for the plessare of 
acausing her,” 

This epeech waa not sc heartless as It eounded. 
The lady bad an unpleasant knack of speaking 
her thoughts aloud—a very unpleasant habit for 
her Hsteners. 

A little conversation followed; Lady Daryl 
appeared satisfied. She promised to write to 
Mra. Ward, end forward her deciaion to Neil 
when she heard from the achoolmistreas, 

"You will go!” said Bee, when she had ra- 
eelved a fall accounb of the interview, ‘*I feel 
az if you would be sure to go.” 

“And Bee waz right. Just one week after, 
when January was not many days old, Mies 
Stuart met Lady Daryl by appointment at King’s 
Cross, to travel In her company to the nearest 
station to Alandyke, the residence of Sir Jocelyn 
Leigh, whose little davghtera were to enjoy her 
care, 

She had been a Hitle nervous as to her powsrs 
of enstaining a conversation for so many hours ; 
but sho need not have feared. Lady Daryl slep» 
peacefnlly moat of the time, only waking at rare 
fotervals to partake of refreshments, And zo the 
journey proved less formidable than poor Neii 
had expected. 

She leaned back In her cornex, and wonderad 
if it was all a dream, Could it really be that she, 
who had never eeen anything grander than the 
drawing-room of Acacla House, was to reelde in 
a mansion ! 

She wondered what the children were like ; her 
comfort depended a good deal on them eince they 
were to be her sole companions; she hoped they 
were not spoilt, and that she could teach them to 
love her. That wish was stili in her mind when 
the trala stopped at Wharton, and Nell, collecting 
Lady Daryl’s wraps and newspapers, prepared to 
assist her ladyship to alight, but was spared the 
trouble by a grave, earnest-lookiog man, who 
came forward, saylug pleasantly,— 

"' Welcome home, Hortenela | I bave been ox- 
pecting you anxiously. The weather was so bad 
I thought you might be delayed.” 

“Oh, no, we came tolerably swiftly. Jocelyn, 
this fe Miss Stuart, the governess I engaged for 
the children,” 

Sir Jocalya honoured Neil with a low bow, but 
he looked at her so Intent'y as to make her feel 
quite uncomfortable, Then he rallled bimself 
by an effort, banded the ladies to the carriage, 
sprang in after them, and in another moment 
the splendid bays were bearlog them rapidly 
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“J THOUGHT YOU WOULD NOT Fall ME, MY DARLING!” 


‘How are the children !'’ Lady Dary] found 
time to ask. “You never mentioned them in 
your letters, Jocelyn.” 

“J believe they are well.” 

** Aud Adela’s cold3” Thea turning to Nell, 
“Adela is the helress of Alandyke, Miss 
S cart.” 

“* She is nothing of the kind,” said Sir Jocelyn, 
binntly. ‘‘ I won’p have the child’s head crammed 
with each nonsense, poor little mafd!” 

“Bob it’s the truth,” pereisted Lady Daryl. 
Ualess you marry and have a eon, Adela must 
one day be mistress of Alandyke.” 

Sic Jocelya did nob avnewer her; he retired 
into his shell and spoke no more before the 
carriage stopped before the grand entrance to 
Alandyke, 

Neli determined that he must be a very ill- 
hempered man ‘to be put out by such a trifle. 
Blow grave and stern he looked, and how little 
wffsction he evinced for hls motherless children | 
He turned to her abruptly as she got out of the 
carrisge,— 

' Have you ever been to Yorkshire before, Miss 
Sovart +” 

“Oh, nol” 

** You don’t look country born aud bred,” 

mM rey lived In London all my life.” 

b } ” 


“ 


Again she was consclous of that close scrutiny, 
tov earnest to be deemed rude, too Intent to be 
quite pleseant, Nell decided he wae short- 
sighted, and then she followed Lady Daryl 
upstalra to see the rooms prepared for her. 
Truly there wae little cause for complaint—a 
bedroom, larger in itself than their three spart- 
ments at No. 6, Bilby-road, and a pleasant 
schoolroom beyoud, fitted up with every regard 
te comfort, 

‘* Governesses opght to stay,” sald Lady Daryl, 
# little petulantly. ‘Tale is one of the most 
cheerful rooms in the house, Miss Souart, you 
will wot see the children to-night, I will order tea 
for you here, and I shall expect to see you fn the 
drawing-room at nine, I hope you will be com- 





fortable, If you want anything don't hesitate to 
ring the beli; there is one servant kept on pur- 
pose to attend to you.” 

Left alone by the cheerfal fire Nell’s thoughts 
flew swiftly back to the home ehe had left. If 
only Bee could see her now, how pleased her little 
sister would be at the sight of all her grandeur. 
Before she went to bed she must write her a long 
letter, and tell her all about it. Here Nall 
sighed, as she refi.cted how long it would be 
before her arms clasped B-e again, 

Enter ® maid bearing tea, pleasant, rosy- 
cheeked girl, who, to Neii’s relief, did not speak 
with # Yorkshire accent. Tae dread of not under- 
etanding the servant's lavgusge had troubled Mise 
Stuart not a little. Sno seemed inclined to talk, 
and the young governess did not check her asa 
more experienced person would have done, 

‘“*{ hope yon'll be comfortable, miss, I’m sure, 
and stay here, for the poor, dear children’s sakes. 
They must be getting well-nigh tired of seeing 
strange faces,” 

‘Are they In bed? Shan’ I see them to- 
night ?"’ 

“They are in bed this hour, miles. They 
always go at seven, Nurse says it’s their papa’e 
wish, for fear they should come down to desserd 
if they sat up later. Sir Jocelyn can’t abear 
children.” 

"Bat these are bis own,” expostuiated Nell, 
“ Surely he must love them!” 

* Sir Jocelyn loves nothing bot himself, mies, 
Axsyone in the parish will tell you the same 
thing; bat he’ll never prosper ; there’s a curse 
op him and hie.” 

Nell shuddered, the girl spoke with sach 
energy. Then, recoverlog breath, she wend 
on,- 

"The master’s the ricbeat gentleman in the 
county, bub he don’t spend the quarter of his 
income, iiss, He's just turned sour since my 
lady died,” 

‘ I daresay it troubled him,’ said Nell, sym- 
pathetically, ‘ Was she fll long ?” 

“Nigh on five years, miss, olka say Sir 





HE SAID, 


Jocelyn bas never got over her death. He didn’t 
ought to, for she died of @ broken heart, She jcst 
pined away and died.” 

The maid departed, and Nell tried to collect 
her thoughte, She seemed to have come to sn 
abode of mysteries. There might be no truth in 
the servant's gossip, but sbe felt sure Sir Jocelyn 
was & peculiar man, and Instinctively she hoped 
his children were not on his model. She tried to 
do justice to the dainty food set before her, but 
ih was the first eolitary meal she had ever taken, 
and there was something sad in the experiment. 
When Mary appeared to remove the things she 
exclaimed at the little the young lady had eaten. 

** It’s jast upon olce, mies. Shall I show you 
the way to the drawing-room ¥” 

Mies Stuart thanked her ; looked at ber smal! 
white face in the glass, smoothed back a refrae- 
tory hair, and prepared to follow. 

It was quite @ journey from her own apart- 
ments to the drawing-room, and she congratu- 
lated herself on having a guide, for she would 
never have found her own way through all those 
never-ending corridors and winding passsger. Ab 
last they stood before a door which Mary jut? 
indicated with her finger and passed on, leaving 
Nell to enter alone. : 

For a moment she heaftated. After the tsle¢ 
she had heard of Sir Jocelyn she almost dreaded 
the elght of him in the fiesh ; then she turned 
the handle and went In. She need not have 
feared the Baronet’s presence, be was shut op ix 
his emoking-room ; but Lady Daryl had another 
companion, the sight of whom made every ps6 
in Nell’s heart throb. In an easy chair opposite 
the window, very much at home, a careless rmifle 
on his handeome face, sat her lover of one littic 
month ago--Guy Vernon. 


(To be continued.) 
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“| AM SURE I SHALL LIKE THE MANOR! 


HER GREAT MISTAKE. 


—-10;— 
CHAPTER VI. 


_it wos her mother, Swift as lightning’s flash 
the truth came home to Florence Warburton ; 
this weary, sad-faced woman, whose very voice 
had thrilled her with the recollection of some- 
thing once familiar, was her mother. 

: They stood together, the moon’s sofb light 
falling on them both—the girl young and beau- 
tifnl, just on the threshold of life, a fair, bright 
lature atretching out before her—the mother 
prematarely old, her face aged by another hand 
than ‘Time's, and yet with just sufficlent re- 
semblance to her child to sadden the spectator. 
Either Florence waa a vision of her mother’s 
departed youth and innocence, or that mother 
herself was the counterpart of what sorrow and 
eufcring might make her daughter, 

“Mother 1!” 

Oaly the one word, and yeh those wasted arms 
were round her, the first emile those lps had 
ig for fifteen years came sb that girlish 
voice, 

‘My child | my darling ! Oh! Florence, m 
little girl who has grown up away from ow 
mother, how my heart has hungered for you!” 

_ hey told me you were dead,” whispered the 
ritl; ‘no one would ever talk to me about you. 
Va, mother, I have wanted you so!” 

Darke was stroking ber child’s hand—not b 
Words did she answer her, but her very touc 
Was ® caress, 
aoe a . wee 1” asked ares wist- 

ny 5 you keep away from me, 
Fs ly why did you let papa grieve for you as 


> _ <a> did that, Florence.” 
68, ve heard it again and sgain ; he 
uever held up his head after your loss, His 


— broke then, though he lived on for fifteen 


"Florence, look at me,” 








The girl ralsed her brown eyes to her mother’s 
face, Something she saw there wend to ber very 


heart. 

“You loved him,” she erled, salmply ; ‘you 
loved him and me~—and yet you left us.” 

"It was my wretched pride. I loved your 
father asmy own life, Fiorence, but hie friends 
had always disapproved of his marriage, and bis 
sleters were never weary of trying to sow diesen- 
sions between us.” 

‘* Bat you loved each other ?” 

“ Ay, but your father was a passionate, jealous 
men, I was young and falr in those days, 
Fiorence ; I bad not been carefally brought up. 
I loved my husband as my own soul, I trosted 
him as myself—I could not understand hls doubts 
of me, I was his wife ; surely he ought to believe 
in me, and to give no heed to the idle tales his 
sisters brought him.” 

“ And you quarrelled 1” 

*' We never quarrelled,””—-she paused, as though 
to seek words which should best convey ber 

‘only one night, stang by hie ene- 
picions, I left him—I gave up home, husband, 
and child, jast for pride’s sake.” 

Florence felt her tears falling down her 


cheeks. 

“He believed the worst he could believe,’’ 
went on Mrs. Warburton, slowly; ‘my pride 
had played into his sisters’ hands, ft had wrecked 
my own life.” 

** Bat couldn’s you have gone back 1’’ 

The mother shook her head. 

“There are some steps, child, we cannot 
retrace—some acts we can’t blot out, though we 
would fain wash them with our blood, Oh! how 
my heart ached when I left my home, Fiorence ! 
It was like adead person’s coming back to life, 
and hearlng herself spoken of as departed. My 
home was broken up ; Mre. Warborton’s death 
was y announced; my husband went to 
India; and they placed you,s little child, at 
school,” 

* Bat how did you learn all this ¢” 

" Never mind, I had my ways and means; 
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FLORENCE ANSWERED. 


once & term I used to go to Kensington and wateh 
the girls go for their walk. watched ‘you 
grow from babyhood to childhood, from childhood 
to womanhood, and each time an awful longiog 
came on me to stretch ont my hand and touch, 
if it were only your drese—juat to feel that you 
were mine—mine 1!" 

“And where do you live—how do you spend 
your time?” 

“T live in London, b,I find plenty to do— 
plenty. I came here now just toses you. They 
told me you were to be married, and I longed i 
wish you joy. Icalled myself an old friend of 
your mother ; I never thought you would guess 
the trath.”’ 

“To came on me fn on instant--I think 1b wae 
your volce, Didn't you sing lullebys to me long 
ago, when I was a baby, or why fs it your voice 
seemed to strike some inner chord fn my ears?” 

‘* And you are happy }" 

"I sm happler than I dreamed of, mother ! 
You will let me tell Alan? You wili let me 
bring him to yout” 

The walf from Osroline-street shook her 
head. 

ce No,” 

“Bat must tell him! How can I keep such 
a secret from him!” 

‘* Don’) you understand, child,” said her 
mother, hoarsely ; ‘‘no one would let you speak 
to me! They have told you I am dead, for 
fear you should try to seek me out. I am the 
shadow in your past—the one thing In your 
history you must hide for ever from your 
husband!” 

Florence hesitated. 

“You don’t know Alan, mother. He is so 
brave and generous, so strong and trus. He 
ie always ready to protect the weak, I think 
he would love you dearly when he knew how you 
suffered,” 

Doris trembled like an aspen leaf. 

“Yon must never tell him, Fiorence, never,— 
never! Not cnly would he forbid all inter- 
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course with me, but he might spurn you for my 
sake |” 

In her fnnocence, in her elmplicity, the reason 
of her mother’s warning never came home to 
Florence, She only eald, sadly,— 

“But ff Alan does not know we must be 
strangers still,” 

‘©No matter ; I can see you sometimes, and I 
will not have your happiness risked for a foible, 
Liaten, Florence! I charge you never to men- 
tfon my name to Lord Eledale! It is your 
mother’s first command! You will keep it for 
her sake!” 

And against every instinct of her nature, 
lorence Warburton yielded. How could she 
refuse this sorrowfal, weary creature, who 
looked at her with eyes so like her own, and 
gave her the mother’s love she had so sorely 
calssed t 

“T must go!” she said, at last, slowly, 
“ Mother, will you writs to me—will you tell 
ae how you are going on }” 

Doris shook her head. 

“I will never write to you; it might bring 
trouble apon you, I shall be Ia church to see 
gou married ; then when you come homeI shall 
hear where you are from the papers. And. ff 
my hearb bavgers for a sight of you, I can 
manage it. You'll be a great lady then, and it 
won't seem strange if people want to look at 


on. 

The girl looked into her mother’s face, Her 
eyes went from her dr@js to her mother’s. “ 

Doris understood. 

“No,” she said, simply, *‘I wouldn't take 
money from you, my darling; sud I can earn 
euough to keep me from want, It's beat for ms 
to be busy, Florence. When s woman's heart 
ia as near broken as mine, hard work f¢ the 
only thing that saves her from dwelling on 
che past till she’s almost mad with regret and 
longing.” 

sorence clang to her with a little cry. 

“Why should there be such a distance 
ostween as? Why should I be a countess, with 
silks and velvets and jewels, while my mother 
¢olls for daily bread ¢” 

“So that you are happy,” answered Doris, 
slowly, “nothing else troubles me now. 
think, my darling, {0 would have killed me if 
the shadow of my life had fallen on yours to 
clond it!” 


Tt was quite late when Fiorsnce found her- | 


esif in her own room. Her maid, tired of wait- 
ing for her bell, end hearing from the other 
servants how early she had left the drawing-room, 
had decided her services would not be required, 
acd departed to bed, 

Miss Warburton audressed herself ; but as she 
iaid her aching head apon the pillow there was a 
etravgs perplexity at her heart, 

What did ft all mean? What must she not 
tell Alan—her mother was sweet and lovable, 
sudalady} Why, because she hed not got on 
with her hneband’s kindred, and had been 
altenated from him throvgh thelr machinatlons, 
was she to be shunned and avoided ? 

It was a problem beyond Florence, and before 
{t was solved she fell ssleap. 

She looked tired and Jangeuld the nex) morning. 
The excitement she had ondergone, and the 
troubled restless night had lef their marka on 
the fair face. 

irs, Fox exclaimed, when eha grested her,— 

“ What have vou been dolug to yourself? You 
took as If you bad seen a ghost!” 

"TE feel tired,” 

‘fAnd yet you did nothing yesterday! I 
think you hardly went oud all day |” 

Fiorenca began her breakfast, hoping her 
aunt's aozlety wae sathsfied ; bat ehe had hardly 
taken two mouthfuls when Mrs. Fox again {n- 
tarporad. 

_*T am eure you don’b look £t to go to Lady 
Umily’s this morning }” 

Fiorence bad completely forgotten that she 
hed engaged to lunch with her future kins- 
woman, 

Ob, I ehali be well enough for that i’ 

Dut when she reschod Westfield Lady Emily 
yaw st once something waa wrong. She eald 





nething until the girl had taken cff her wraps 
aud was sitting on a low chair by the fire, 

** What is the matter, dear 1” 

" Nothing.” 

‘* You look troubled. Ara you growing uer- 
vous now the let of December fs so near #” 

The girl looked at her friend's face, and seeing 
nothing but kindness writveu there she got up 
impetuouely, threw herself on the ground, buried 
ber head In Lady Emily's lap, and sobbed as 
though her heart would break. 

Her hostess never tried to stop her tears. She 
knew they would be a rellef, and she guessed that 
something of no common nature was troubling 
her favonrite, She esd nothing, only from 
time to time she careased the giri’s soft hair with 
a fond, motherly touch. 

* You are over-excited,” she said, ab last, 
"Surely, dear, you are not afraid! Alsn may 
svem hard and stern to strangers, but he loves 
you as his own life!” 

Florence clung to her with a convulsive 
shudder, 

“Oh, Lady Emily, will he love me always~- 
will his love last my life?” 

" You foolish child ; of course [t will 1” 

Florence shuddered. 

“T think if fe didn’t—If Alan ever repented 
our marrlage—or ever loved me lese—I should 
kil myself! Ib would be very wicked, of 
course ; but I could not Mve without bis love.” 

Of all troubles thie was the last Lady Emily 
had expected to hear. To her, and to all who 
saw thom together, {1 was evident that Lord 
Riedale worehipped the ground his betrothed 
walked oa, 

He was not a man iikely to change. To Jonbt 
hie love continuing seemed absurd, 

‘* My dear Florence,” sald Lady Eufly, taking 
her hand, “how cam you have taken euch a 
fear into your head,” 

“T don’t know. Alan hasn’t seen much of 
me; and he thinks me much better than I am, 
When he finds out the truth, he——” 

Lady Eally fsirly laughed, 

“ Dear, what is thera for him to find ont? 
I don’t expect him to make any very alarming 
discoveries, I can tell you |” 

A long silence, 

“' Was this all your trouble ?"’ 

" Nob quite.” 

* Can’s you trust me, Florence ”’ 

The girl looked thoughtfully Into the fire. 

“I wonder how far 8 promise is binding?” 

Lady Emily felt mystified, 

* A promise Is a very solemn thing.” 

“Yee, If one promtsed a friend to keep their 
secret, and yeb saw {6 would be far betver for 
them nod to keep it, how then ?” 

"The promize would be binding,” said Lady 
Emily, promptly; “for we could not really 
know what reason made them want to keep the 
secret, And, after all, they are the best judge of 
what is for thelr happiness.” 

Lunch was announced, and with lunch came 
Cecil. It was his first meeting with Florence 
Warbarton since he knew she was to be his 
couatn e-wifs. 

Ha devoted himself to her entertalnment with 
all his old chivalry. There was nothing In his 
voice or manver to betray his feelings, and yet 
all the while shere was bet one thought on his 
mind—how gladly he would have stood fn Alan's 

lace, 
r " must congratulate you,” he sald, when 
lunch wae over, and his mother had left them 
alone, “ET little thonght, when I meb you in 
the train, how near you were to be to me,” 

Florence began playing with Alen’s diamond 
ring. 

‘'Tf only I can make him happy,” she sald, at 
last, with a sigh which was almost a sob. 

"Y don’t think thers can be any doubt of that. 
I wish my dear old chief had Ilved to see his 
danghter Countess Elsdale, He was just the 
man te appreciate Aian.” 

Florence blaahed crimson at this praise of her 
betrothed, 

'*Y wish be had lived,” she sald, simply, “ just 
for Alan's sake.” 

She was thinking had her father been alive she 





would never have been burdened with a secre} 
she must keep from Alan. 

Cecil barely understood her meanivg ; and hs 
had no time to ascertain 10, for the door opened 
at that moment, and Lord Eisdale hitaseif ap. 
peared, 

The two were sliting opposite each other, 
Florence's face was flushed by the bright, fiery 
glow from the hearth. Oscll’s eyes were full of 
animation, 

At first eight ft would not have been unnatoral 
to take them for lovers. It dawned on Alan that 
meny would thick Cecil more suited to the gir! 
than himself. He came of a fiercely jealous race, 
and at that moment the spark of distrnet was 
a in bis heart which was to bear such bitter 

rait. 

He spoke to Florence indifferently enough, and 
shook hands with his cousin, Cecli was nob long 
in relieving them of his presence ; then the gir! 
slipped one little band into her lover’e, 

** Alan 1” 

Her voice seemed to ach on him as 4 magi 


pell, 

He took her in bis arms and kissed her passion. 
ately ageln and again; then he looked into her 
eyes as though he would read her very soul. 

“Ah!” ehe whispered, ‘I am so glad you are 


“eome back, I bave missed you so.” 


Rally?" 

© Really 1” 

“You love me a little then, Fioy, though I sm 
nearly twice your age?” 

She put one hittle hand loving|y into bis. 

“ZT love you with all my heart,” shesald, “| 
ehall love you till I dis.” 

“ Florence!” 

ee Vee.” 

“Do you know what strack me when I came 
in, what I was stupid enough to think 1” 

I have no !dea,”’ 

** That Cecll would have been more fitted to 
your bright youth than I.” 

She nestled the least bit closer, 

"Bat I do not love Cecil 1” 

Alan stroked her hair caresaingly. 

“Four days more and you will te all my 
own,” he cried, eagerly. ‘‘ Darling, I think [ 
am eelfish enough to be glad you have mo one 
very near to you-—no father or mother te ieave 
for me,” 

Tt was on her lips to tell him her secret—tie 
secret hardly a day old, and yet such a bitter 
burden to her; but the thonght of her solemn 
promise held her back. 

Florence never quite knew how she passed the 
next three days. She remembered that Alen 
claimed her every lelsure moment; thet her 
aunt's mafd was always trying on the dresses 
sent down by the Court modiste. And through 
it all ehe was dimly conecious that someone 
lingered fn Foxgrove village, jast to be near ber 
—that someons was always on the watch to ee 
her when she walked or drove, and that though 
the closest tle united them, che had to pase this 
someone” without even a bow or nod. 

The wedding-day dawned at last, one of thoze 
clear frosty mornings which sometimes come in 
early winter. Certainly, if the old prover) has 
auy trath, Florence should have been happy, for 
the winter sunshine poured Into the room where 
the maids were dressing her for her bridal. 

She wore a soft white silk trimmed with rare 
old lace. A atrange superstitious feeling mace 
her desire not to wear the pearls which lad 
decked her mother on that other wedding-day- 
not yet @ score of years ago; for all ornaments 
she wore a necklace of gold supporting » heori 
shaped locket, the gitt of Lord Eledale. 

Pussy surveyed her admiringly. 

** You make a lovely bride —only too rea! ! 

“Bat Lam real,” objected Florence, “ rea! “ssi 
and blood,” 

 T don’t mean that,” and Passy shook her bea. 
“Yon are mach too really tn love—anyone ©42 
see that by looking ab you ; you're not thinking 
of your coronet, or title, or riches, but jast o! one 
particular man, It’s romantic, child, and romatce 
is out of fashion now-a-days 1” we 

It was a very pretty wedding everyone sl 
The slight, childish-looking bride and the ta!’ 
stately groom were a couple to be remembere:. 
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Ashe sigued her name for the last time in 
she old famtifar fashion {b seamed to Fiorence 
che must surely bein a dream. Not five months 

o she bad been ® careless achoolgirl ; could fb 
be possible that she was now en Engileh peeress 
a wife} 

Th seemed so; already the clergyman was making 
a courteous epeech to ** Lady Hiedale,” already 
Algn’s voice epoke of her by the tenderest name 
a man cap give & Woman. 

He gave her hla arm, and ied her proudly down 
the alsle, the village children strewing flowere in 
her pata. 

we crowd bad gathered at the porch, and 
oa the Countess passed to her carriage a woman 
of the people pressed forward as though to gain 
g better view. Her rusty black gown touched 
the snowy bridal satin. 

Lord Elsdale drew bis wife impulsively away, 
at though he could mob bear such contact, and 
placed har In the carrlage, and then he noticed 
that shs wae trembling from head tc foot, 

Thers was no voice to tell him that that woman 
of the people was her mother ; no one to whisper 
that when he drew her hastily aside, as though 
lis feared contamination by that momentary con- 
tach, he was parting mother and child, aod 
plercing with yet another wound a heart well- 
afgh broken, : 





CHAPTER VIL. 


Tue widowed Lady Eladale had of course 
heard of her nephew's engagementd, aad the news 
troubled her nod a Mttle. She loved Alan very 
dearly ; she had sorrowed bitterly when her own 
son robbed him of bls affianced bride, batiof late 
gears she had conceived a plan of her own for 
cewarding bis constancy (as she termed the steady 
ayoldance he had paid to woman since his dis- 
appointment), 

The Dowager was not rich, Sho had married 
her husband fn early youth against his father’s 
wishes, and so the provision made for her was 
small-—barely six hundred a year-——and, small as 
is waz, at her death it reverted to the relgning 
Earl of Elsdale, 

Sybtl Lady Dane was entirely dependent upon 
her mother-ta-law, and when ahe died would be 
peoniless. " 

The widowed Countess lamented this sadly, 
aud from her lamentations there sprang her plan 
thet Alay, and hie fair false love of other days 
should be brough? together again, and Sybil enjoy 
io very truth the title for the chance of which 
ahe had once jilted Alan. 

There was just one drawback to Lady Eladale’s 
plaa, The young Earl never accepted her invita- 
uons,. When she hinted plainly {1 would give 
her pleasure to revielt the home where all the 


’ gears of ber married life had been spent, he 


anewered promptly, puttiog Kiedale Manor and Its 
contents at her disposal for as long a time as she 
chore to aceept It, but at the same time he re- 
gretted his own engagements prevented bim from 
meeting her there. 

Bat still she did not despair, She hopad 
sguinst hope that some chance might throw the 
two together, when she belfeved the old love would 
tise again in their hearts, aud while sho was 
making plans to bring about that mach-wished- 
‘or meeting Alan lost his heard to a little girl with 
4 pair of big brown eyes, 

Poor Lady Eladale! His letter vexed her more 
than he knew, _ She dreaded breaking the subject 
to Sybil. Sybil’s temper left much to desire, as 
her mother-in-law knew fall well. 

“T have bad a letter from Alan,” 

“Yos. Is he well $” 

" Oaite,” 

y When fs he coming here }"” 

2? does not say,” 

& To was not his tarn to write-—why you heard 
va itm only last week,’’ 
' You, but this letter fs to give me some news. 

a Mg much surprised, Sybil—surprized and 

, too,” ‘ 

Lady Dane looked at the Countess with an 
*xpreeston nob good to age in her beautiful eyes. 

"Who ts it?” 

My dear, who fe what 1” 


“Whom ts your nephew golng to marry? O!! 
course that le what he writes about ?"’ 

Lady Elsdale hastenad to communicate all she 
knew, She did not like her danghter-in-law’s | 
way of taking the news, There wae something | 
—_" face which tcld she felt more than she 


“A schoolgirl!” she remarked, at last, with 
cutting scorn ; ‘a bread-and-butter mies, Well, 
ey must be beside himself—ab his time of 
ife |" ‘ 

‘' My dear, he is only five-and-thirty |” 

" Bat he has seen the world, He has been In 
every country worth visiting; he knows what 
beauty and intelligence are,” 

- ' Mise Warburton may have both,” 

** Mise Warburton has common sense, I shovid 
imagine, She hav caught the ‘greates) prize of | 
the day. I suppose Alan considers himeeif a | 
very happy man,” 

The Countess could not help a little retort. 

“ My dear Sybil, I think you ought to be the 
last person in the world to scoff at Alan’s 
warrlage. He eurely suffered enoogh sb your 
hands |” 

“Well!” returned Lady Dane, coolly, as If 
she had not heard the sentence ; “ we had better 
write off at once, mazmma, and convey our most 
humble congratulations, We won’b go to the 
wedding——{t would kaock you ap and remind me 
of my own affilctions—but we will eay we hope 
to make the young Lady [isdale’s acqaintance 
upon the earliest opportunity.” 

The letter was written and sent, So kind and 
cordial were its sentiments, eo full of cousinly 
affection and goodwill for the young bride, that 
Alan relented when he had read [t, and thought 
he had jadged Sybil too barshiy. 

“She may have conquered hor deceit, After 
all it Is years ago. She seems a devoted daughter 
to my aunt. Yeu, I wil! certaloly ask them both 
on a visit to the Manor; it will be nice for 
Fiorence to have such friends,” 

The ladies did nob wait for an fuavitation, 
Whilst Alan aad his bride were yet abroad, just 
as they begau to thick of comlog home, the Earl 
received a letter from his aunt, offering to go 
herself to the Manor and see that all was iu order 
for the bride's reception, and then walb a few 
days for the pleasure of making her niece's 
acquaintance, 

“It is a kind offer,” sald Alan, epeaking of {t 
to his wife. 

She looked at him wistfuily with her big 
brown eyes, 

" Would they stay very long!” 

He laughed. 

"No, you foollsh child; only a few days— 

robably not that, I am quite as averse to their 

terrupting our happy fé/e a-léle as you can be, 
Floy ; only I don’t know what excuse to make, 
The Manor Is my aunt’s old home; {t would bea 
little hard to refuse to welcome her to the home 
of which she was mistrees for 20 long.” 

Florence understood, 

“[ never thought of that,” she whispered, 
"Of course she muat come |” 

“ And Sybil will bs a nice companion for you,” 
he sald, speaking a little awkwardly. “ She used 
to be a very fascinating person.” 

“Ta she old #” 

ii No, Why? ” 

**Becauee you sald ‘used to be,’ and that 
sounded as if she couldn’) be very young.” 

“She is a little more than efghteen,” 

“ Alan don’t laugh at me, I am getting older 
every day.” 

" So are weall, I expect, sweet; but I wouldn’b 
be guilty of auch audacity as to laugh at the 
youngest Moglish Countess, Foy,” changing 
his voice to earnestness, ‘' When shall we go 
home t” 

She did nob answer as he expected, ‘ When 
you like”; nor did she name any epecial time ; 
she gave a lttle cry, almost a sob, and threw her 
arms round bis neck. 

" My darling, what Is Ib ?” 

** Alan, don’t take me home, Iam so happy 
here. We have each other; we don’) want any- 
thing eles.” 

Lord Kilsdale pressed her to bis heart ; but he 








never thought of giving ap his wishe:. 





" We can’t stey hore siwaya, Ficy, 

* Can’t we?” 

“Don’t you see, dear, we are ingllah, and our 
home, our estates have some claimon as, My 
darilog, don’t you think my love can content you, 
even In England? Fioy, we shall have each 
other there.” 

She clung to him, 

“‘T am ao frightened,” 

"Frightened |’ 

“T can’t bear to think of gcing back to 
England, Alan, I always seen to fear we shall be 
parted—that thinge can’s be as they are here Iz 
happy Franca,” 

Lord Hiedale felt annoyed, 
third fiager of her left hand, 

* My dear, from the moment I placed that ring 
there no one had any power to part us, You 
were rafne for over.” 

“IT don’t think I meant actually pacted and 
Uving in different places.” 

“ What then!” 

'©T meant parted in heart, There are ao many 
things seam to come between even married 

eopie,”” 

** How did yon find that out?” 

It was « troublesome question, He knew that 
till she came to Foxgrove her llfe had been spent 
at school. The only married palr of whom she 
could have had any experience was her ancle and 
auct, and certainly they were nod au unhappy 

ha 
¥ The subject dropped then, acd was not 
resumed, The day was fixed for vheir leaving 
France, and ft came all too econ for the young 
Countess, 

As abe drove at her husband's side to the 
rallwsy-station ib seemed to her that she was 
going to face dangers ; that she left a paradise 
of love behind her, and that In front were fears 
troubles, perplexities. 

It was # long journey, but [tb wae accom- 
plished at Inst, and ia the twilight of a 
February day the Earl and Couatess arrived at 
Danecliff, the nearest station to Llsdale 
Manor, Ib was Fiorence’s first visit to her 
husband’s estate; her first introduction to his - 
servants. he old coachman aod footman looked 
with keen Interest on the fair face of their new 
mistress, 

" Qalte another from Lady Dane, 
the footraan, 

‘' Ay,” returned the other, ‘' Iet’s hope she'll 
go home soon,. I never was partis! to her; and 
I do think she gets worse with keeping, like a 
rotten apple.” 

Alan, who was giving some directions to the 
groom, who had arrived with a cart for the 
Inggage, lost this Interesting conversation, bat 
his wife heard 1b, and {6 hardiy added to het 
comfort. 

It was @ long drive—five miles, Vioreuce 
leant back in her corner withoud speaking ; 
only as the horses dashed through the lodge 
gates, her band stole into Alan's, 

** Do you think they will like mo?” 

* Whot”’ 

** Your aunt and cousfo,” 

“" My annt will love you dearly, [ don’t think 
Sybil ever dialiked anyone in her life ; she never 
seemed to,” 

As they neared the house the light of many 
torchee mado the scene radfant, All Lord 
Elsdale’s tenants were assembled, aud as the 
carriage came within efght thelr cheers rent the 
alr, such hearty thrilling voices. Fiorence knew 
by thelr very sound bow much her husband was 
beloved. 

The Earl alighted from the carriage, lifted his 
wife to the groucd, and in a few well-chosen 
words expreased his thanks for the welcome. 

Florence stood at his alde. a strange light in 
her dark brown eyes, a sweet smile on her face, 

She held her own place tn thoes loyal Kentish 
hearts, They loved their master, and were 
conquered at first sight by the wistful, earnesd 
geze of those soft, clear brown eyes, 

Up the terrace ateps, through the open door- 
way to the hall, where all the servants were 
assembled, Alan led hls wife. 

Florence aaw nothing except the face of an old 
lady dressed fm black, and so fall of kindness and 
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benevolence that the girl loeb her fear. She went 
up to the widowed Countese and took her hand, 

“Wil you try and love me a little for Alan’s 
sake }” naked the girl-wife. 

She found herself clasped in a warm, motherly 
embrace, listening to hearty, earnest words of 
welcome, and so she missed the greeting between 
Lord Elsdale and bis cousin, 

Lady Dane had almost cast aside her mouralng ; 
there was no attempt ab a cap upon her glossy 
hair; a glowing pomegranate blossom nestled 
in {ts cofis, A beautifal, fascinating woman 
she seemed made to command homage and 
admiration. 

Fiorence felt herself shrink into a timid IMbtle 
school- worm. 

The two women, who for all time were to be 
rivals, shook hande, but thelr clasp was nob hearty. 
Fiorence felt conscious of a limp, feeble pressure, 
and then her fingers were her own once more. 

Lady Dane proposed te show the young 
Countess her rooms. It stil) wanted one hour to 
dinner-time, and Florence would gladly have 
Nagered by the pleasant fire downetairs, but Sybil 
had risen, 80 there was oo excuse, and she followed 
her upetalre, a Hvtle slowly and umidiy, perhaps, 
bat without a word of diasent. 

Lady Dane soon Introduced her consin’s bride 
to the apartments prepared for her. There she 
put Florence foto a low chalr by the fire, and, 
keeeling down, began to unfasten her wraps, She 
walced on ber with such kind assidalty that Lady 
E'sdale began to fancy she had been prejadiced 
indeed, to take an adverslon to one so bright and 
helpfal, 

‘*Do you think you shall like the Manor?” 
asked Sybil. ‘‘ Which have you been used to, 
town or country !” 

“Tam enre I shall like the Manor. I don't 
know many placee{n Evgland. I was at school 
until last sammer.” 

‘ Bat the holldays!" suggested Sybil. 

“Qh, Iepent thoseatschool, Iwas an orphan ; 
at least,” with a eudden remembrance. “I mean 
my father le dead.” 

“Your father! 1 thought I bad heard you 
had lost both parents.” 

Florence made some inaudible reply, 

Lady Dane went off to anobher subject. 

* Alan looks well 1’ 

‘I think Lord Hisdale te very well. France 
eulted us both ; we were so sorry to come away.” 

Then why did you come? ” 

‘* Alan thought we ought to come. Hs wants 
to bs among hfs own people; he saya lt fa not 
right for & landlord to live away from bis estate,” 

‘ Alan’s coneclencs bas become very tender 
suddenly. He has never spent a month ad the 
Manor since the place came to him years ago. Of 
course,’ with a meaning emfle, '{t was easy to 
understand his reaeon,” 

“What was it}” 

Sybil looked on the ground. 

‘*'The place had very painful associations for 
bia. Iam very glad that he haa been able to 
overcome them ” 

She turned her eyes on Florence as she spoke 
the last words, to eea if her shot had had effect. 
Two piuk spote were burning In the bride's cheeks, 
Ste had knows quite well when she married him 
that she was not her husband’s first love; and 
yet ft hurt her, ah} so cruelly, to hear this hinted 
by another’s lips. 


(To be continued.) 





~~ 





Ix many parte of Burma there are to be found 
nambers of remarkable sculptures, usually carved 
outof the living rock. Some very extraordinary 
carvings are to be found at Taomboo, on the 
Irrawaddy, where they are cut ont of the face of 
& high cliff rising directly from the river bank, 
acd are of great e'2*. They consiet of a succes- 
sion of radely-formed niches, in sppearance 
something like the catacombs of Rome, and these 
are fall of large and small images of Buddha, 
who {e represented io several positions, On the 
suramit of the cliff le a pagoda of great sanctity, 
— fs visited every year by large numbere of 
pilgrims. 





THE HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 


—0i— 


CHAPTER XV. 
4 LOST OPPORTUNITY, 


Lapy Vacerie felt strangely happy the next 
morning, and although she did not analyse her 
Own reasons for being fn such spirits it is 
possible that Rex Verreker’s enforced stay under 
the roof at Beaudesert had something to do with 
{t, Also she was moat likely much delighted to 
think that all Fiossie Springold’s charms, backed 
by the farther argument of a fearfal storm, could 
not avail to keep him at Scarsdale Park the night 


e. 

The knowledge that he muet go away filled her 
with vague alarm, for he alone knew of the 
danger which threatened her, and he alone, she 
said to herself with shining eyes and a blushing 
cheek, could have the power to avert it. If he 
was poor she was boundiessly rich ; If he had no 
position to compare with her own, she would 
willingly deecend t> bis, 

then she turned away her pretty head for 
fear lest she should catch sight of her own blush- 
jog cheeks, for in her modest heart she scarcely 
dared to think of love under Its own unmistakable 
name. Is had been friendship until yesterday— 
friendship through all the long days of her alow 
recovery, till now, when the fear lest Miss 
Spriogold’s charme had won the day, and kept 
him @ williog prisoner, had raised a storm of 
indignation in her breast. 

Even as she was thinking of her she came into 
theroom hurriedly, with her habit caught ap in her 
left hand, her blue eyes wide open as ff with fear. 


Oa seeing Valerie she darted towards her.- 


“Ob, tell me, ft fen’b trae-—he can’b be dead!” 
and she stood with clasped hands and heaving 
breast waiting for the answer. 

‘There fs no one dead that I know of,” sald 
Valeiie, coldly, irritated that any other woman 
should dare, nob only to feel such lotereet In Rex 
Verreker, but aleo to show ib, ‘‘ Won't you sit 
down?" 

* Then he wasn’t killed,” with a gasping sob. 
" They eald the lightening—— Ob, Heaven! 1 
was half mad!” and Flossie sank down upon the 
first chair she saw near her. 

“He had a narrow escape. His horse died,” 
said Valerie, slowly, feeling ber beart growing as 
hard as stone against the little beauty, although 
she ought to have softened at the remembrance 
of her own pangs of alarm the evening before. 

“And he escaped? Not a broken bone, nor a 
scratch! Are you sure?” with vivid {nteresb, 

“He had a blow on his forehead, and the 
doctor says he Is to be kept quiet,” sald Valerie, 
calmly, as ehe put her feet to the ground, and 
aat up. 

“*To be kept quiet! They alwaye sry that 
when there le avything serlous, Ob, there's a 
dear creature, let me see him!” and she gob up 
from her seat impulsively. 

Lady Valerie cpened her syee to their fallevt 
extent. . 

" He is In bed,’ she ssid quietly, as if that 
settled the matter for good and all. 

‘That makes no difference,” said Mise Sprin- 
gold, with calm contempt, “I nursed my cousin 
Tom ali through the rheumatic fever, and pulled 
him through besides, when the doctors had given 
him up. Let me go to him, we are euch old 
friende.” 


“I tell you there is no danger,” ssid Valerie, 
freezlngly. 

“They may tell you so, that Is very likely, 
Why ehould they risk mskivg you fll again for 
the sake of an acquaintance! Bub for me it ts 
very different—he fs my dearest friend,” speak- 
ing rapidly, and clasping her hands tight 
together, “' the best friend that girl ever had ; 
and when he comes back from Vienna he will be 
my husband,” 

For an Instant the roow, with all ite pretty 
ornaments, gilded chaire, alabaster statuettes, 
and vases of flowers, seemed to whirl round, and 
Valerle caught hold of the arm of the sofa ss If 
to steady herself, and then with a mighty effort 
she got up quite calmly, and rang the bell. 





“ Ask if Mr. Verreker is asleep, and if anyong 
is with him,” she sald to the footman php 
answered {t, and the sonnd of her voice war jp 
a ears like that of a stranger's, 80 cold ang 

h. 


" Thanke!” sald Mies Springold, fervently, bu» 
Valerie took no notice of her. 

The answer, brought back In two minutes, 
was that the ductor had jast been and administere} 
another sleeping-draught, and the patient was ip 
be disturbed on no account whatever, 

Then Miss S ld took herself off, forges. 
ting to make the slightest foquiry after her 
hostess’s health, and only begging her to let her 
know the last news that evening. 

There was no real reason for anxlety, however, 
After a few daye of quiet Verreker was binseli 
sgain, and the doctor gave him permission to 
— to his diplomatic duties as soon as he 
liked. 

As soon as he liked! Tae phrase seemed a 
mockery to him, when those duties must tabs 
him far away from England and Valerle. 1D: 
she love him? That was the question thar 
haunted him night and day. 

If ehe loved him {t would be cruelty to go 
away and make no sign ; and yet how could be, 
without any particular position, ask her to give 
hereelf to him with all the broad lands of Bean- 
desert, and half-a-dozen other places tacked on 
to her skirts ? 

The prosecution for murder had fallen through 
because the suspected pereon was not to be foau’. 
The police had psid an early visit to Ivors Keep ; 
but, early as it was, the bird bad flowr. 

Dr, Merton breathed freely when he heard It, 
and catt a look at Lady Valerie which she seemed 
to understand. Ls} the affair be buried in 
mystery, so long as Rex Verreker was safe ; she 
could be content to let the would-be crlmfval go 
unhort. 

Not so Miss Beck, who, when she heard that 
the hunchback had ran away, looked as if che 
would have liked to tear him to plecss with her 
own gentie fingers. 

Valerie, to escape a diecaaston, took her hat ard 
walked acrose the sunlit Jawn to the shade of the 
slopes ; and Verreker, secing the glimmer of the 
whisce dress ia the distance, got ap from bis own 
position, where he had been Iyiag with his long 
legs stretched out on the grase under the willow- 
tree, and followed on her track. 

She heard his step, and straightwey sat down 
on acest, for her knees were trembling. The 
amalle:t ¢xartion was too mrch for her, but she 
was tired of lying on the sofa, and had deter- 
mined to make an effort. Her heart beat fasr 
as the sound of his steps came nearer, ever 
nearer, tillat last he etood in front of ber, his 
hat in his hand, a small sanbeam twinkllog 
through the branches on his yellow hair. 

" You feel stronger to-day?” he sald, after o 
pause which had seemed long to her, because she 
knew that he was looking at her all the while 
and tried to seem as ff she did not know it. 

“ Yes, Lam getting quite well. Papa talke o/ 
taking me abroad for a change, and I thick! 
should like [t.”” . 

" Ask him to bring you to Vienns,” he sl, 
with a coneclous smile, walting eagerly for ber 
anewer, ” 

She looked down at the ivy growing over the 
arta of the seat. . 

“No, indeed ; why should I? We have friends 
in Paris.” at 

“{ thought you had a friend in Vienaa,” le 
sald, drawing himself op etfily; ‘but if you 
don’c think eo, I suppose you haven't.” ‘ 

A friend 1” patting on an alr of pozz'ed is: 
quiry. ‘'O4, yourself, perhaps; bu, then, ¥° 
can see you in England.” 

“ Aad quite enough of me, too,” with exceeding 
bitterness, as the glory seemed to go out of te 
vunehive and the sparkling waters, and # ehedow 
came overthe handeome face that had beex 6° 
bright before. 

“Scarsdale Park eaves us from having too 
much,” with s joyless lavgh. ‘We ought te 
thankful for having {t so near.” 

His oyes finshed resentfally. ; 

"TI have been over there twice; ne, three 
times, during the last six weeks.” 
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“So much be done in three long after- 
an nl, with an involuntary e/zh, as she 
thought that durlog those three calle, with a 
sodden jamp be had gone from friendel'p to the 

of 


answered, drily,— 3 

“Yes, whén there is much to be done. 

“Miss Springold will make a pretty bride,” 
ohe sald, thoughtfully, as if she were already 
picturing her in orange blossom and white satin, 
standing at the altar by Verreker’s side. ‘'I 
hope she will ask me to her wedding.” 

“ Weddings are depressiog things ; worse than 
fanerals.” 

“T hope you won’ think so of your own,” she 
said very low, with a slight quiver in her voice, 

“My own!” @ hareh laugh sounded through 
the silence of the wood—‘'I think there fs more 
chance of the other thing.” 

Lady Valerie’s heart gave a bound, as it flashed 
across her that there must be some mistake, 
With a new light In her eyes she looked up at 
him for the first time, and the nex) moment all 
would have been explained, but—— 

'' How d’ye do, Lady Valerie?” sald a cheerful 
volce close beeide her, and Lord Daintree’s broad 
form hid every glimpse of the river “They told 
ms I should find you somewhere about, so I 
thought I might venture to look a 

The chance was gone, and V stepped 
back fo bitter dieguet, knowing that he would 
nob have another opportuulsy of speaking to 
Valerie alone. 

Lord Dalntree stayed to dinner, and stood by 
Lydy Valerfe’s chair nearly all the evening. 

In the early morning R:x Verreker started for 
Garmany, and as he took his last look at the old 
towers of Beaudesert, he sald to himself, ‘' Good- 
bye to all that I care for ; happiness {s not for 
Rex Verreker,” whilst Lady Valerie was weeping 
behind her curtains, with the rosebud fn her 
hand which she had not had the courage to drop, 


CHAPTER XVL. 
PLAYING HER TRUMP. 


Rex VeRReker drove away from Beaudesert 
in a glooray frame of mind, and with no eyes 
for the beauties of Nature with which he was 
"le Goren blade of 

ew was gon every le of graea 
or fern-leaf, wild roses and honeysackles hung 
come Sees Se eee 6 
greotlog as he passed, but the dew that he 
for was a tear from the Jaches of the girl that 
he loved, and the greeting that he longed for 
should have come from her ruby li Without 
these the tness of the day seemed to 
tccrease the dulnees of his heart; with these a 
deluge might have fallen, and he would scarcely 
have felt ft, 
_When be reached the station he got down, 
slipped something besides the reins {nto the 
groom's hand,and told a porter to bring his things, 
ov walked into the booking-office to take his 
cxet. 

As he wae pocketing the change he heard a 
{smiltar voice aay behind him, ‘ First-class return, 
Lenton, "and looking round, to bis amazement, 
48 saw Mise Springold tn the daintteat of morn- 
lug dresses, 

“Tdid not expect to see you here at such an 
hour a8 thie$” said Rex, not beet pleased as he 
‘ook off bis hat, and shook hands. 

Fiossie blushed crimson —-a very unusual 
Sroumatanee with the self - possessed little 

any. 

: II have business fn town.” 

‘That dress looks more ifke pleasure,” scanning 
the small figure from head to foot. ‘If you do 
jour business in euch a get-up as that I shonld 
think you would turn the soberest man’s head, 
Cao I look after your luggage 1” 

Thave no Ia ,”” fumbling with the clasp 
: her purge, and bending her yellow head over 
', at If she had suddenly grown short-sighted, 





“Then you mean to return to-day? I wonder 
that Colonel Springold allows you to travel 
alone.” 

“Bat be knew that I shouldn't be alone,” 
looking up appealingly into his grave face, 
“ Ploase give up yoar cigar for once, and don’t go 
{a a smoking carriage!’ 

What could he do but look delighted, show 
her {nto an ordinary first-class, aud take the 
eeat opposite to her. The groom from Beau- 
desert, having left the dog-cart In charge of a 
friend, came on to tha platform to ingatre after 
& parcel, 

He looked up. and touched his hat as the train 
moved off,“and Rsx felt {inclined to box his ears, 
becanse of the knowing smile which broadened 
_ a grin when he thought himself ond of 

t, 
» ae in Beandesert would hear that he 
had gone off with Mies Spriogold, and what would 
Valerfe think of him ! 

Goawing his lip and feeling decidedly cross, 
Rex contempla the pretty face before him 
with anything but admiration. Fiossle looked 
ap, caught his eye, and put on a pout which 
ehe had always found effective with her 


“ Don’t I look nics?” 

" Perfectly entrancing! " with a mock bow. 

"How detestable you are! I thought you 
wouldn’t be sorry to have a companfon on your 
lonely journey, as you seemed rather In the 
damps ; but I wish I bad gonefu the guard's van 
rather than with you.” 

“Tf you wish ft I will get out at the next 
atation }” 

“Thanke, you needn’t tronble yourself. I shall 
try and forget you are there.” 

Ps yy her novel she retired {ato a corner and 

her eyes on the page. He immediately 
sank {nto a brown study, wondering what wonld 
have been the consequence if the Marquis had 
not interrupted him, jast ae he was on the brink 
of an explanation with Lady Valerie. 

He saw her esger, upturned face, the colour 

and golog in her cheeks, her lovely lps 

, and he knew that he had lost her for 

want of a word. Had he been a fool, or only 

@ man of honour kept back by a well grounded 
ecruple } 

He was not calm enough to jadge jast then ; 
but he remembered that men in his position, 
starting as he had done, with good birth and 
smal! fortune, bad often clim to the top of 
the tree, 

A secretary of legation at Vienna might end 
by belng an ambassador before he died; but if 
the reward were not likely to come till the 
eveulng of life, had he a right to ask the heiress 
of Beaudesert to walt till the glory of her noon- 
tide had passed } 

What would her father say’ He had gone 
over the same questions again and again, but he 
had never found a satisfactory answer. They 
wearled heart and brain, but he ssemed to delight 
in self-tortare, and pursued the same reflections 

htand day. 

0 was boo early for the morning papers, or elee 
he would have liked to have held one {n hie hand, 
ao ag to account for his morose allence, He had 
been rude—distinctly rnde—and his conscience 
pricked him. He looked across, as he shifted 
one leg over another, and saw a amall tear rolling 
down Miss Springold’s fatr cheek. 

In an instant he was filled with remorse, and 
anxious to make any amends thab he could. 
What a brute he had been! Ib was almost in- 
credible! He had never made a girl cry before, 
and he was thoroughly ashamed o/ himvelf 

What could he say to comforh her without 
going over the borderland which divides fciend- 
ship from sentiment t ; 

There lay the difficulty, Their tatercourse had 
often developed into love.making bafore he lost 
hia heart finally to Valerfe de Montford ; but 
now {pn was a dangerous amusement in which he 
was far too nervous to indulge. 

‘That seems @ very interssting book,” he 
observed presently, thinklag that no fault 
could be found with so inoffensive a remark os 
that. 


"* Better than noth{ng —hor eyoe glued to the 


e. 
pe Mee Springold,” hse hegan, healtatingiy, ‘'! 
am afrald~———” 

“Why am I Miss Springoid now, when I was 
Plosele the other day !'' she Interrupted, almosd 
fiercely. 

He was taken aback, and showed [t In his 
honest face. ‘Wasa I ever cool enough for 
that?” 

“I don’t call it cool between friends—real 
friends,” she repeated, with emphasis, “bub 
psrbaps you wish me to consider you as a simple 
— 2a?” inquiriugly, with eyes raised to 


They made him uncomfortable—there was no 
denying {t. How often had he pratsed them in- 
directly with that dulcat fattery eo sweet to the 
ears «f woman. 

**No,” he sald, earnestly. "I don’c see why 
we should go back to that,” 

“Or perhaps you would, prefer to be a 
stranger?” still with those provoking eyes saying 
ao much that the lipa kept fn. 

“To might have been better for my peace,"’ he 
rejoined anwisely, thinking of the breach that 
had been made between him and Valerie because 
of hie visite to Scaredale Park. 

“YT didn’t know that I had tronbied 1,” with 
lips thet trembled. ‘‘Oh, Rex, you don’t hate 
me quite?’’ with a burst of emotion, as she 
stretched out her emal! haads, as if appealing for 
an assurance of bis friendsht 

He took them fn bis, and kissed them—how 
could he help {t!—and said to a low, earnest 
voles, “Hate you! No, I've not lost my senses 


She stooped forward, real tears forcing them- 
selves from under her eyelids. A few months 
ago his arme would have been round her fn a 
tooment, and hie golden moustacies would have 
dried them ; bab now, with Velerie’s suspicions 
before his mind, he sat stili, like an abashed 
achoolboy, feeling as if bis ré/- had been taken 
from him, Why did she tempts him when she 
knew that his heart was given to auother f 

Saddenly ft occurred to him that he would 
make « clean breact of it, and, drawing on her 
composelon, secure her for an ally Instead of an 


enemy. 

“Y’ve been a brute to you to-day,” he began, 
frankly; ‘‘bat I’m half mad. I think you 
would pity ma if you kaow the cause.” 

Her lips straightened, but she eald nothing. 

He went on In aplte of this disconrsging 
beginning, —~ 

“ What ls worse than to love a girl with all 
your heart, and to feel that you must stand by 
and see some other man win her because your 
fortune doesn’t happen to equal hls t”’ 

A thrill of hope fisshed through her, and « 
soft pink stole to her cheeke, ‘ Was [b possible, 
that after all, he had been fighting agelnst his 
love, because he ways afraid of being taken fora 
fortune hunter?” 

Her heart beat fast, and for once In ber life 
she felt a delicione shyness which made ft difii- 
cult for her to raise her eyer. 

‘T should aek the girl herself,” she sald, 


er 
Would you!” he exclaimed, eagerly. ‘*Do 
you think it wonld be honourable and right 1” 
"A fig for honour and right!" she cried, 
excitedly. ‘* Neither will keep a girl’s heart from 
breaking.” 
** You only say that out of kindness,” his eyes 
softening at what he thought her great goner- 


osfty. “In my place you would have cone 
just ha same as I have done, and made a mers of 
b al ” 


“JY ahouldn’t,” still with long lashes drooping 
on blushing cheeks, ‘I would have told her 
that I loved her, and let her decide,” 

“I almost with I bad,” his syes looking 
musingly out of the window ; “ but it’s too late 
aow.” 


“Too late?” she whispered, softly, with one 
shy glance upwards, 

" You, that sort of thing had better be done by 
word of mouth,” 

* Wellt” 





What could he mean? Surely if he wauted ao 
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opportunity he couldn’t have had a -better one, 
She walted breathlessly, feeling that it muat 
come before they reached Waterloo Station. 

‘You see I shan’t see her again for an age, and 
what may happer before I come back!” 

“Oh, Rex, I'd wait!” with crimson cheeks 
and a heart that nearly jamped out of her breiet. 

He pressed her hands tenderly. 

"You would if you really cared, but Valerie,” 
~~his voice sinking“ I’ve never said a word to 
her, aud ehe mighto's guess—she’s such 4 
child.” 

*V—Valerie]" she stammered, with white 
Vps, as she snatched her hands roughly away. 
“ What has she got to do with io?” 

** Something, I suppose,” with a smile, “ You 
yourself proposed that I should speak to her.” 

“J didn’t 1” she cried, passionately, scarcely 
knowlpg what she eald in the anguish of hurt 
pride and bitter disappointment, . ‘That chit of 
a child, ff she has a heart at all, it’s given on the 
sly to Colonel Darrell.”’ 

"“Tthink you are mistaken,” he sald, very 
quietly, beginning to see that he had “ put 
his foot fn ft” pretty considerably. 

“T cau prove it,” panting with rage. 

‘Pray do! Li wonld interest me!” 

“Tl proclaim It fer and wide through the 
country!” her light eyes flashing malictously, 
“ She lost her character on the night of the ball, 
and everybody shail kuow It.” 

“Hush!” he ssys, with a frown. “I won't 
allow you to say it. What on carth makes you 
so spiteful agaiust s young girl who hag never 
done you an injary fn your life?” 

**No, she has never done me an injary—of 
course not. Very well, Mr. Verreker, go to 
Vienns, and find someone else to attach yourself 
to, for I bet you a hundred to one that when you 
coms back you shall find Lady Valerie the wife 
of Colonel Darrell.” 

“Done!” and he took ont his pocket-book. 
“Te ft to be In gloves? If you are in the hablo 
of paying your debte I shall be set up for life.” 

“TT always pay,” with a significant glance, 
“of whatever kind the debt may be.” 

** That's all right.’ 

The train stopped, he opened the door and 
held out hfe hand to assist her to alight 

*T hope you will think so.” 

Taen she jamped on to the platform without 
— to take any notice of his proffered 

nd, 

He put her into a cab and turned away, 
shroggtog his ehoulders. 





CHAPTER XVIL 
WHO GAVE THE BOUQURT } 

Marriep to Colonel Darrell? What a ridl- 
culous notion! The little fury might have hit 
on & more probable parti—the Marquis, for {n- 
stance, who was a heavy, good-natured fellow, 
to whom Valerie had no objection, 

Darrel! she had ouly seen once [p her life, and 
on that one occasion ahe had conceived a violent 
aversion to him, She would never see him 
again without a shudder, so there waa no danger 
from that quarter, 

No, there were not many rivals whom he need 
fear ab present, but crowde would crap up as 
goon a8 the heiress made her dit in London; 
and then would he be remembered when the 
most fascinating men {n town were hovering 
round her with sweetest flattery on their Mpa ? 

Would she spsre the exlle a thoughd when 
she was the centre of an admiring crowd In a 
London drawing-room }? 

He thought of all this as he drove fn his 
hansom to Charing Cross, and caught the tidal 


- train to Dover, 


Bat at the terminus his thoughts were turned 
in a different direction by the sight of s man 
watching eagerly, as if counting the passengers 
who were making thelr way {nto the steamer, 

Where bad he seen that lean, fll-favoured face 
before? Hecould not tell ob firsts; bub whilet 
he was standing on the deck, watching the play 
of the waver, he suddenly remerabered that {6 
was the same which had been photographed on 








his brain by a flash of lightning the night of the 
storm. 

There was a warrant out age!nst the mls. 
shapen wretch, aud {ft was fool-hardiness 
stretched to the extent of madness to show his 
facs in England, whera the police were on the 
look-oud for him. What had brought him to 
Dover? Perhaps his master, Colonel Darrell, 
had sed this man to watch his movements ! 

Rex threw back his head and gave a short 
laugh—ithat miserable scrap of humanity pitted 
agoicet a man of six-feet two! 

His own limbs were models of physical 
strength softened by the grace that comes with 
perfection of form, and he bad carrfed off ianu- 
merable prizes at Eton and Oxford, won by his 
ekill In athletics ; but he forgot that dangerous 
things are wrapped in smallest packets, and 
the poieon which might kill a whole town like a 
pestilence fs contained in a thoy pbial. 

A man who has the bad fortune to have an 
uneerupulons enemy is never safe. He may be 
attacked fn his reputation by a scandalous libel, 
which, though refuted, is sure to leave some 
stalu behind, or he may be Induced to store his 
money in a rotten bank, and find ruln starivg 
him isc the face inatead of a comfortable com- 
petency ; or the malice of the enewy may eink 
to lower depthr, and life or heaith may pay the 
penalty. 

Fearing nothing, Rex Verreker pursued his 
way, travelling night and day, unconscious that 
he was tracked from Ostend to Brussels, from 
Brussels to Cologne, from Cologse to Manich, 
from Munich te Vienna, and that he was saved 
from the peril thab followed him by the baste 
that he made and hie own unusual restiesenssa, 
which prevented him from taking atiy sleep, 
excep? in snatches, 

There was one who prayed for him night 
and morning; and who can tell if his safety 
waz not in anewer to Valerie de Montfort’s eager 
petition # 

He might be gofog to marry Flossie Springold, 
but yet she loved him; he might never come 
back to her until he wae a husband, but still he 
would be nobler and better thau any other man 
ahs had ever known; so how could ehe tear his 
image out of her heart and place another {n {ts 
ehrine ? 

The Bar), alermed at ber pale face and 
drooping sptrita, carried her off for a tour abroad, 
and was delighted to find how soon she revived 
amidst the galety and the freshness of the Con- 
tinent. 

She was much admired wherever she went, bub 
she seemed to have vo personal vanity, and her 
bead was not turned by it. 

Oa thelr way back they stayed at the Hote! 
——, Paris, Valerie having set her heart on golng 
to some of the French theatres. Her father 
seemed to have left all bis sternuess behind him 
on the English shores, and unbent {n a way that 
charmed her, Mise Beck had gone away for a 
holiday, so that she had no one to consult but 
him, no one but him to appeal to, and they 
— nearer together than ever before in their 
lives, 

Several friecoda turned op unexpectedly, 
amongtt whom were the Margule of Dalotree 
and Lord Marshall, and the former seemed In- 
clined to forget Miss Springold’s attractions, whilst 
the latter was disposed to forget that he was nod 
a bachelor, 

Lady Vaierle was much amused with them 
both, and treated them with the frankness of old 
friendship. 

Amongst the crowd of forelgners that sur- 
rounded hertheic two Euglish faces were especial! 
welcome, and she was sure to greet them with 
one of thoee rare sweet smiles that made the 
Frenchmen 30 jealous. 

"Have I té thank you or lord Daintree for 
this lovely bouquet?” she asked, one evening, 
when present at s soirée given by the wile of one 
of the Cabinet ministers. 

‘Ashamed to say I never thought of ft, but 
TU esk Bruin, Will you let mé give you ons for 
the ball the day after to-morrow!” and Lord 
Marehall looked unusually cager. 

"No; I should fee! ns if I had asked for it }” 

" Here, old fellow!" catching the Marquis by 


the arm, “save me from a fit of rabid jealoury, 
Did you or did you nob give Lady Valerie thos 
rozes }*’ 

"No; but I ehould be only too proud -—.." 

"Ot course ; but that’s not the queation. Noy 
Lady Valerle, where did it come from? "Pon my 
word, if ft’s one of those black-hafred apes, 9i! 
of the same pattern,” with a deprectatory piano 
over his shoulder, “ I should feel inclined to pig 
a quarrel with him.” - 

“Then 1’co glad I can’t satisfy your curtority,” 
with a smile. “It was on my table whon I wen: 
up to dress, but’ Sutan vows that she can’t te!) 
how it got there,” 

Tmmence impertinence!” growled the Mar 


“V'l bring you some over the first day you ge} 
back to Beaudesert,” 

“ Ask the Earl to come and choose them, and 
we should have a second edition of ‘ Beauty and 
the Beast,’” «aid Lord Mareball, nudging his 
friend with bis elbow. 

The Marquis coloured, 

“Don’t talk bosh. If I send for some in tine 
for the Presideat’s ball, Lady Valerie, wil] you 
throw away any others that those fellows over 
here may give you?” 

“I won't throw them away, but I'll wear 
yours instead, if you take so much trouble about 


“No trouble, Simply a telegram to the gar- 
dener and the thing’s done.” 

“ Haw, haw 1” puiling his moustache, " doesa’t 
he talk like a grandiose grandee t” 

" What happened to you to-night? You are 
perfectly Insafferable. Tan’t he, Lady Valerie!” 

She looked up at the Viscount with an amused 


*' Something has put him ont.” 
“It’s that confounded bouquet. I beg you 
——— bat my language ls not half as etrovg s& 


“That's euch a trifle,” looking down at fi, 
edmiringly. ‘I was perfectly savage before ! 
came here to-night ; but then I had just cause” 

“What was lp?” from both, 

“T had set my heart on going to the (pera to- 
morrow to hear this new plece, and there isn't 
seat to be had.” 

" Not for love or money §” 

* We never thought of trying the first, I don’t 
don't know how papa would 
ing very demure, 

**'Prald I couldn’ teach bim,” said the Mar- 
quis, ‘* but you shall have the tickets ii the other 
thing will do as well.” 

“You must have them,” said Lord Marshall, 
excitedly. ‘‘ We'll sefze upon a box and take |) 
by mala force.” 

"T’'m afraid the police would turn you om! 
before I could get there. But don't worry your- 
L selves about ft; I've made up my mind to be 
disappointed.” 

“Bub you shan’t ke, Wish you had told me 
of this before.” 

** [ believe the tickets were enapped up directly 
there was euch a rush for them. Bat never ini; 
T’ll make pops take me somewhere elee.”’ 

“T think we can do it if we put our mind * 
it,” quoted Lord Marshall, with a smile. “!o 
fact, wa rane, for I'd rather die than you shonid 
be dissppointed.” 

‘€ Peay don’t ; the Viscountess might obj! i" 

“There's a rap for you, old man,”’ sald the 
Marquis, fa triamph, “I belleve you hed for- 
gotten her exletence,” 

Lord Morahali coloured. 

“Lady Valerie is enough to make one f.rg* 
everybody but herself.” 

Lady Valerie laughed a low, sweet lacgh. 

“Bravo! Lord Marahall, that pret'y spec! 
must have been grown {n Paris,” 

At that moment the hostess came up with 6 





a 





“Throw it away.” 


.“ Not for the world 1” burylog her face in the 
fragrant blossoms, “Wherever they came from 
they are the sweetest I ever smelt.” 

“YT wager I could beat them at Belton,” rather 
sullenly. 

“T remember the Marchioness telling me thai 
you had lovely fowers, but nothing could beni 
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distinguished forelgner, who had requested an 
ictroduction, and the two Eaglishmen moved 
off. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DUKE DE PERPIGNAN S BOX, 


Yux Marquis cf Daintree and Lord Marshall 
rushed about Paris ike two madmen, in order to 
obtain the tickets for the Italian opera, on the 
possession of which Lady Valerfe had set her 


hear’. 

Bab {t was the first night of an opera by a 
populsr author, and the expectations of ‘the 
Parisians had risen bo the highest pitch, 

Consequently there was not a ticke’ to be had, 
and at the end of the. day they had to confess 
themselves beaten, 

The dieappoiatment was great to both, for each 
had made up his mind to win « smile of gratitude 
from the sweetest lips in the world. 

Cursing their Ul-luck, they returned to the 
Grand Hotel jast In time to dress for the table 
@hite. The Marquis had no sooner gone Into 
his own apartments than he came cut again and 
rapped at his friend’s door, 

“I say, look here,” holding out a tiny note, 
when he percelved that the Viscount had another 
fo hie own hand, “ How the dence could she 
have got ft” 

The notes were from Lady Valerie to Invite 
them both to her box at the opera that evening. 

‘Can't imagine,” shaking his head. ‘* It's 
through some confounded f'renchman who wanta 
to make up to her. Depend upon ft, that’s It; 
we might drop # word to her father.” 

"Bat we both tried our hardest,” sald the 
Margals, with a smile on his broad, honest face ; 
‘and you can’t make up to her, you kuow.” 

Lord Marshall looked cross. 
and I should be a brute 
if I didn’t look after my own coantry-woman.” 

“Oh, {t's all on patriotic grounds, is it? Well, 
took sharp, or you won't be able to display your 
patriotism till the opera fs half over,” and witha 
afzchlevous glance the Marquis went back to his 
own room, 

As the Opera House fa within a few hundred 
yards of the Grand Hotel, the two friends were 
able to walk across the road in time to receive the 
srl of Bewudesort and bis daughter. 

The scene looked very animated. The imposing 
front of the opera house was brilliantly Ughted ; 
& guard of honour was drawn up outeslde, thelr 
he'mets gleamfog brightly, the pavement was 
crowded with pedestrians, the roadway with 
carriages, and far away on either side stretched 
the rows of lighte with a strain of music from 
some distant café, and a burst of laughter from 
eoras light-hearted Parlelan, and the gleam of 
women’s jewels throngh the open windows, and 
the rustle of thetr atike and sating as they filtted 
cross the pavement, 

As Lady Valerie, clothed in a white garment 
edged with feathers to match, took her seat 
fo the front of the box, every glass on the 
opposite side of the house was turned in her 
direction. 

Lord Daintree felt hiz own heart ewell as he 
locked on her exceeding fairness. He would like 
to place a coronet on tha top of that dainty head, 
snd then dare the world to say one word agalnat 
ber, 

_ That report about that mysterlous fellow 
Jarrell must be untrue, on the face of I, for he 
conic wager bis Mfe that no snowdrop ia a lonely 
wood Was more pure than this girl with the be- 
witching emile ; but there wae more danger from 
the long-legged, good-looking Verreker, who 
looked inclined for anything desperate that last 

b. before he started for Vienna, 

Ee woke up from his reverle to hear Lord 
Marshall reproaching himself bitterly fur baving 
forgotten to send any flowere, 

‘But you see I have some }” and Valerle held 
Spa lovely bunch of exoties, as if to claim his 
admiration, 

“Lovely!” he said, looking at her instead of 
the Sowers. ** Mach too good for him.” 

Waat do you mean $” with wide open eyes. 

He started and stammered, “I mesn—I mean, 








that ® Frenchman haa no right to bother you 
with his attentions,” 

**Don't you think papa fs the best judge of 
that?” with a slight drawing up of her long neck, 
as if to tell him that she wae not likely to snffer 
any man to pay her more attention than he 
ought, 

There now, I've offended you,” fc a tone of 
the deepest contrition. 

‘The Marquis bent forward, 

“Re pitifal, Lady Valerie, the poor fellow’s 
quite gone to-night,” tapping hia forehead. 
** Ever since he heard that someone else had got 
you a box he has been only fit for Bedlam.” 

"So sorry ; perhaps he will be comforted when 
he hears that [ don’} know who it was any more 
than he dees, There was an envelope tied round 
the stalks of these flowers, and on opening it I 
found an order for this box,” 

“Tt is the box of the Duke do Perpignas,” 
remarked the Earl, “but we have vob the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance, so some friend of his 
must have taken pity on us.” 

“Perpignan! I know the name very well,” 
sald Lord Marshall, thoughtfully, but the raising 
of the curtain reduced him to silence. 

For the rest of the evening he was unusually 
grave, and kept looking round the crowded house 
as If anztlous to find onta friend. He exchanged 
nods with innumerable acquatutances, but still 
remained ausatisfied. 

Valerie, with girlish delight io the opsra, 
would not speak a word whilst the music was 
going 08, but daring the pause after the second 
act she turned to the Vieconnt with a playful 
sintle,— 

“ Not found her yet?” 

He atarted. 

“Do you think I could be looking for a 
woman ?'’ 

“Why not?” 

“With you In the box?” looking all the 
admiration that he felt, 

“ Take care, old chapple, I shali write to your 
wife to-morrow,” sud the Marquis put his hand 
on bis friend’s‘shoulder, 

Lord Marshall shook it off roughly. 

* Don’t be an idiot. Mayn’t I look about for 
a man I knew once, and used to like better than 
a brother, without any of your nonsense }” 

* Look for a cozen men, or go after them, 
Lady Valerle, dismifss him, he’s become s bore.” 

“JT haven't found {i out,” said Valerie, kindly, 
anwilling to burt an old friend's feelings even if 
he were fat and short and uninteresting. 

'* Have you remembered anything about the 


Duke of Perpignan?” asked the Earl, ‘I | 


should like to have a clue to ovr anonymous 
friend.” 

Lord Marshall grew red, and looked uncom- 
fortable. 

"Tt was in Italy that I knew him—rather a 
tragic story, Lady Valerle, do look at that 
hideous woman who-looks ae ff she were dressed 


in a yellow dreselng-gown |" 

"I would rather have the tragic story—tell 
me please.” 

He could not resist the entreaty in her ees, 


so began a. his better judgment, — 

“A girl fell in love with an Eoglishman who 
did not care a brass button about her, He left 
Florence without waiting to say good-bye; she 
followed him, and died on a hillside.” 

Vaguely thore flitted through Valerie’s braia 
the fragments of azother story, somewhat 
afroflar to this ; a story told by Rex Verreker on 
the night of the ball. She listened with breath- 
less attention, and Lord Marshall grew more and 
more uscomfortable onder the eager giance of 
her large eyez, knowing that he was treading on 
dangerous ground, 

* Go on,” 

“Suspicion fell on the Eogilshman, avd he 
would have been tried for his life; but the Dake 
stoutly asserted that he was Innocent, and defied 
the police to prove the contrary. There was 
little or no proof, and he escaped that time 
through Perplgnan’s friendship.” 

** You won't tell us his name?” said the Karl, 
"No, of couras nob; ib wouldn't be fair to ask it. 
Bat fs he in Paris now? I suppose I may ask 
that without any Indiscretion?”’ 





“T snapectd he fs,” eatd Lord Marehail, 
gravely, 

Valerio, what te 1b? Do you feel faint ! 
Shall I take you out?” and her father leant 
forward, looking much alarmed at her deathly 
face, 

* No, no, {6 fs nobhing,” paseing her hand over 
her eyes, and with a great effort recovering her 
coraposure. ‘1 want to hear the last act. Take 
no notice-—I ahali be ail rfgh6,” 

They did not appear to take much notice, but 
all three were glad when the tenor died most 
musically at the feet of the soprano ; and to the 
tones of & touching lament, the curtain fell 
amidst shouts of appisues, There was general 
movement, cloaks were found and wrapped round 
feminine shoulders, fone picked up, and firtations 
dropped ; then the gally-dressed crowd streamed 
cut on to the magnificent double stafrcase, and 
so descended slowly Into the handsome hal! 
below. 

The Marquis gave bis arm to Lady Valerie, and 
felt not a litt!e proud of hla compatriot, To his 
mind she looked like a lovely English rose, 
picked on a dewy morn!ng, smonget a aet of 
artificial Gowers fresh from a shop window, The 
latter were very charming, but art had developed, 
and left nature out In the cold, 

“I’ve dropped my handkerchief,” said Valerie, 
suddenly, stopping still. 

** You must have lef 1 fo the box. Shall I 
go, or send Marehali{”’ 

"I don’t wart to 
Where's papa?" 

“Talking to a man with moustaches a yard 
long. I can’t catch Marshall's eye, bot L will 
in a moment. Stand with your back against 
this pillar.” He placed her as he epoke against 
& marble column, and darted after the Viscount, 
who was making himeelf agreeable to a pretty 
girl in pivk, 

Directly the Merquis’s broad back was turned 
aman wrapped fn a light overcoat came up from 
behind the column, and held out a hand 
kerchfef edged with lace. ‘Ie this youre, Lady 
Valerie +” 

The tone of the voice made the blood run cold 
in her veine, She raised ber eyes, and met those 
of Colonel Darrell fixed upon her with eager ead 
reproach, 

He did not eay another word, but clasped the 
hand tight that she bad heid’out for her band- 
kerchief, and a subtle charm seemed to come 
from hie eyes; a powerleseness crept over her 
limbs, and ehe would have sank fainting at his 
feet If the Marquis had not bounded forward and 
caught her in his arme. 

A crowd gathered ronnd in the space of 
half a malnnte, but Colonel Darrell had vauiehed. 


trouble eliher of you, 


CHAPTER XixX 


IT AN ASSIGNATIO 


“Come out for a drive, Valerfo! It is qaite 
chilly in the houze, bud outelde the eunghine Is 
delightful.” 

Tae Earl of Beaudesert had become anxious 
about his daughter once sgain, She had grown 
pervous and fancifn!; and that morning, when a 
lovely bunch of lilies, tled up with white eatin 
tibbon, bad been sent to the hotel for Lady 
Valerie De Montfort, she hed turned from ft with 
a shudder. 

**T would rather atay at home,” looking out of 
the window with frightened eyes, as if she ex- 
pected to see a ghost thers, “You know I am 
going to the bali to-night, and I don’t want te 
tire myself,” 

“A drive won't tire youn—quite the raveree ; 
#0 put on your hat, and i'll order the carriage.” 

"Oh, please not, paps. I really mean It,” 
looking so desperately In earnest that he bad no 
cholce but to give fa. 

“Tf this goes on I must take her away again,” 
he though) to himeelf, with a sigh, as a few 
minutes later he strolled along the cheerfol 
etreets,. "I wonder if the opera was too much 
for her nerves? Something upset them last 
night, that fa certain. Poor child, ahe looks quite 
miterable,” 
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To occupy his time he went into the Chamber 
of Deputies to hear a debate, and was amused at 
th» excitement of the speakers, and the Ilttle 
atiention that was paid to the president’s jlngling 
be L 

‘The whole scene was utterly unlike a de- 
corous Eaglish Parliament, though decorum even 
wi'h us has grown ont of date, and few — 
care to bridle their tongues with discretion. The 
delate Insted a long while, because a grey-headed 
— himself of the tribune, whom 
nobody felt inclined to hear, but he was deter- 

mined to keep to his post until he had dis- 
burthened his mind of a carefully prepared speech, 
Lord Beaudesert wondered If it would end in 
their taking him away by force, for several had 
already got so far as to shake thelr fists at him ; 
but he grew tired of Mstening to constant nolsy 
interruptions, and left them to fight it out as 
they liked best. 

Oa the way back to his hotel he met the 
Marqale and Lord Marshal), just coming to leave 
the bouquet of Belton roses for Lady Valerie. 
They naturally inquired after her with interest, 
and were told that she looked pale and out of 
epirite,— 

"3c I thought ib best to leave her alone, I 
asked hee to come for a drive, but she didn’t care 
about 10,” ' 

“No use taking anyone out If they don’t like 
it,” sald the Marquis, sympathisingly. 

“T should never leave her alone,’ remarked 
Lord Marshall with such earnestness that Dain- 
tree looked round at him in surprise, He saw 
the look and began to stammer. ‘' Dall, you 
know—nobody to speak to-—women like com- 
pany.” 

“Not sll women ; but come fn and see if you 
can cheer her up. Perhaps Daintree’s roses will 
have the desired efiect.” 

So saying, haviog reached the hotel, he led 
them up to his own apartments on the second 
floor, aud opening the door of the salon, asked 
thera to walk In. To his surprise, Lady Valeric 
was nod there. He rang the bell for Beaumont, 
bat a polite walter appeared, who said that the 
valet had gone out. He aeked for Susan, and the 
man went off at once to look for her, but after 
ataying away for a long time he came back to say 
that, — 

 Mademolselle Susanne was nob to be found, 
‘Tae bali-porter had seen her go out on foot with 
milads.” 

“Very extraordinary!" sald the Earl; “I 
thought she had quite determined to stay at 
home,” 

“No doubt an end of ribbon was wanted for 
her dress to-night; women can’t reelet the 
pleasure of shopping in Parle.” 

** Valerfe dosen't care for that sort of thing,” 
still looking grave ; ‘she’s not like other girls,” 

“Shall we go and look for her!” asked Lord 
Marshall, with suppressed eagerness. 

“No use in that, when we don’t know what 
direction she has taken. It leso very late for 
her to be out. She never stays out after dask 
unless I am with her.” 

The two friends wend away, the Marquis 
leaving the bouquet of roses on the table. It 
wae a great disappointment to him, for he had 
meant to place them in Lady Valerie’s own small 
hand, . When they got outside he stopped etill, 
and looked at the Viscount searchingly. 

‘What have you gob In your head Sys 

“Nothing,” said the other, irritably; “I’m 
sick to death of your nonsense,” 

** Don’t pud yourself out,” soothingly ; ‘ but 
just tell me the truth. Do you think that any- 
a) up?” . 

‘‘T don’t understand you. Sarely a girl may 
go out for a walk with her maid, withoud kick- 
ing up euch & rumpus.” 

‘Nobody wants to kick up @ rumpus,” very 
quietly. ‘ Her father was turprised—so were 
you—I eaw you turn ae red as fire, and then go 
as white as your own collar—so you needn’t deny 
it. Do you know where she has gone {” 

“Not 1; how could I} ° 

“Do you know where che ls likely to be 3” 

** No, of course not. That is too absurd,” 

‘Jf you don’o know, let us divide and prowl 


the time fs up. Perhaps you may t 2 
her if I don’t,” — 

“All right, I've no objection to a stroll, and 
V'll keep my eyes open; but of course she will be 
in a carriage, and we shall both mics her.’’ 

They separated, Lord Marshal), angry with 
himself for having betrayed his own anxiety, 
Lord Daintree equally disturbed in mind, though 
~ —_— — meng Be og give a reason. 

e walked on deep thought, jestling against 
the passers-by, who sep him down with a shrug 
of thelr shoulders as “a rude Englishman,” 
Daring the last few days his heart bad gone ont 
completely to the slmple girl who charmed him 
at once with her open, sunny nature, and 
bewltching ways. She wae no hardened coquette, 
trying her best to catch a coronet; but a pure- 
minded gentlewoman, always beut upon belng 
courteous and kind to her father’s guests, and’ 
ready to treat the Marquis of Daintree as an old 
friend because the Earl had known him ever 
since his boyhood. 

Neither his rank nor hia fortune would 
inflaence her, but if he could only do something 
noble by which to win her respect, perhaps 
affection woald follow, and love tread closely on 
{ts footeteps. 

Miss Springold had insinuated that there was 
“something " fn the background with a woman’s 
vagueness, and all a pretty girl's spite, but he 
did not believe a word of ft. One look Into 
Valerie De Montfort’s eyes was sufficient to tell 
anyone bat a fool that she was pure asa babe 
that has never left its mother’s arms. 

Thinking over these things deeply, as wae bis 
wont, and only giving hurried glances at the 
roadway when a carriage passed, he found him- 
self in a narrow etree where he had never been 
before. It was badly lighted, and the pavement 
was far from clean, Altogether ib had rather a 
disreputable air, and the people who were 
loitering about ic seemed to belong to that class 
which resembles the ow! in ite habits, 

" The sooner I get out of this the better,” he 
thought to himself, as he wondered how he had 
come there ; “ this would be a fine gutter out of 
which to pick such a diamond!” He walked 
on briskly, attracted by some lamps at the end, 
which seemed to belong to a well-lighted 
thorou He could not identify {t ab the 
moment, but he supposed he should when he 
reached it, 

On bis way he was surprised to pase two 
horses—a dapper-locking groom wan on one 
and leading the other, a remarkably fine-| 
chestnut. 

‘* Evidently the owner of the chesinut has 
gone to @ cendezvous, and wishes to keep his 
horses out of sight,” and the Marqals emfled con- 
temptuoualy, as if he had never done such a thing 
in his life. 
He was passing a charch further on, and he 
cast & glance up at its arched wiadowr, f)lamin- 
ated by faint rays from some shrine behind the 
old grey walle darkened by age. He thought of 
the days when he was a little boy, and hfs mother 
used to take him by the hand and lead him to 
church, It was not often now that he darkened 
its doors, but if he married Valerie De Montfort 
he would turn over a new leaf, and make himeeif 
fitter to go throngh life by an augel’sside. Lven 
as he thought it his heart gave s bound, for he 
heard the soft, aweet voice which he had meant 
to lure him heavenward! He stopped siill, and 
his heart seemed to stop at the same time; 
in the arch of the grey stone porch wae 
of Valerie Da Montfort. The light of 
mp fell fall on her face, which was deathly 
and tears were streaming down her cheeks, 
she pleaded as {f for her life. She was stand- 
on the top of the steps, and a man with a 
perfectly chiselled profile, which seemed familiar 
to him, and eyew that glowed with ardent pas- 
ne waz on a lower step, holding her hands in 
1 


reel 


‘A pair of lovers—as any fool could see!” 
Lord Daintree turned away with a alckening 
senee of dissppointment, and retraced his steps, 
his head ben down, his galt uncertain,and very un- 
like his usual firm tread. ‘' Women were all alike,” 
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he thought savagely, “and acne bat a lunatic 
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JaNvUARY was termed the Wolf-month by the 
Saxons, as daring this month (asually the coldet’ 
of the year) the wolves grew especially duriag 
and ferocious. 

Taers 1s nothing on the Thames like ‘he 
Ginelle lock on the Selne, which a man °*9 
open or ehut by simply touching an electri 





would trust them.” Still he must do his best 
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pot to betray her secret, and to keep Marshall cff 
the zcent ; eodpe walked back again to the hotel, 
whero they had agreed to meet, and tried his 
heod at dissembling. 


(To be continued.) 








FACETIR. 


“WrHar's good fora cold in the head?” “A 
handkerchief.” 

Tae silent watches of the night are presumably 
thoee which their owners vegiected to wind up. 

Avver marriage a man stops psying bis wife 
compliments aud begins payfng her bills, 

Peck: “That tramp says he fs looking ont for 
work.” Mes. P.: “Probably he is-—so that he 
can dodge ft.” 

Tompkins: ‘ Would you like to have the 
world at your feet?” Smith: "I have, I’m 
not standing on my head, am 11” 

“ Jones says his wife has one saving quality as 
2 cook.” “What fe that?” "She doesn’t 
try.” 

‘Grerk doors opened outward,” “I suppose 
the Greeks need them to knock rate-collectors off 
the front steps.” 

"I'w always worrled when Henry begins saving 
rirlog.” “Why!” “ It makes me think he has 
bsen doipg something extravagant in buelnese,” 

" Aunt EmeLine, what would you do if you 
opened your eyes at night and saw the dark form 
of @ burglar moving etealthily around in your 
rom’” “T]’d shut my eyes.” 

Jack: “And how did you come to marry 
hin?” ‘“*I didn’t come to marry him,” au- 
awered the womanly little woman, indignantly. 
He came to marry me.’’ 

Lavy: “I wish to get a birthday present for 
my bueband.” Shopman: ‘' How long married 1” 
Lady: “Tea years,’ Shopman: “All the bar- 
gains are on the right, madam.” 

“Yoo've been a fool all your life,” «xclaimed 
the excited husband, ‘‘ You seem to forget, dear, 
that lrefased you three times before we were 
married,” sald the wife, quietly, 

"Ty seems to me that In such a wet climate as 
the Transvaal our soldiers should tar their tents 
to make them waterproaf.” ‘“ Well, we are often 
told that they pitched their tents,” 

“When Mr, Haight came to town everything 
he had was tied op in a bandanna handkerchief.” 
"Yes?" “And now everything he has fs tled 
np in bls wife’s name,” 

Macistrats: "So you admit having been 
togeged in making connterfelb money }” 
Prisoner: ‘Yes, your Honour; you see the 
vPPly, of the genuine article is so very, very 

orr. 

Maun (before the laughing byena’s Ds 
“How mean! Here we've been hee uae, 
and the hyena haen’t laughed once?” Ella: 
ey and he’s been eyeing your spring hab, 

0; 


JacoLes: “What do you think of this dis- 
cussion as to doctors Intentionally killing off In- 
curab’e patients?” Waggles: ‘I don’t think ft 
is nearly so important as their unintentionally 
killing off curable ones,” 

“What did they do with Joseph's coat of 
many colours ” asked the Sunday-schvol teacher, 

Cat It down and made it over for Benjarat,”’ 
mated a pensive little boy at the end of the 

Tes Farm Oxg: “I suppore you will m 
though, when the golden opportunity offers, 
Wout you*” Ths Cautions One: ‘It will de- 
peod upon how mach gold there fs in the oppor- 
tunity.” 

Great Emproyan: “J always employ married 
“sa it possible.” His Friend: “Good idea. 
Helps conserve that sacred tnstitution, the 
some,” ‘I bado’t given that a thought, but I 
Buees it is so. Iemploy married men because 
they are more tractable.” 





Prison Visrron: “ You are well treated here, 


Counter Docrorn (cavechizing): * Now, ilttle 


are you not?” Convict: ‘ No, I aln’t,” “Zam | boy, what musd we all do in order to euter 


sorprised. Tell me what you wish the prison | Heaven!’’ 


Boy: “Die.” Country Doctor 


authorities to do for your comfort.” ‘ Lemme {| “ Qalte right; but what maat we do before we 


out,” 

Mr. Brown: ‘ Good mornicg, Mr. Jones ; | 
how's your wife?’ Mr, Jones (who was deaf, | 
and thought s remark had been made abcud the | 
weather): ‘' Very blustering and dleagreeable | 
sgaln this morving ” 

Young Hussanp (meeting his wife at the 
railway station): “Dido’t I telegraph you nob | 
to bring your mother with you)” Young Wite: 
‘*Ikoow. That's what ehe has come to see you | 
about. She read the telegram.” 

FaTHeR (to son from whom he has just 
accepted a cigar); ‘! Excellent! How much did | 
you pay!’ Son: ‘‘ They’re three for a ahililog.” | 
“* Great Scott! And I content myself with five | 
for ashilliag!” ‘That's a different matter. If | 
I had as large a family as you to support I) 
shouldn't amoke at all.” 

“T's afraid I shall have to stop giving Robby | 
that tonlc the doctor left him.’ The Father: | 
‘*Why! Isn’t he any better!’ ‘‘Ob, you! 
Bud he slid down the bsnisters six times this | 
morning, broke the hall-lamp, two vases, a jag, | 
and » looking-glass; and I don’t feel as if 1 
could stand much more,” 

Crycuty: ** Look here, old man, why don’t 
you offer me back the £5 I let you have a year 
ago?” Harduppe: “Oh, I would if I badn’s | 
been afraid of hurting your feelings.” ‘Jn, 
what way!” ‘‘Why, I didn’t like to give you | 
the impression that I thought you needed the | 
money.” 

Wo,” she answered coldly, ‘I cannot marry s | 
man who carries a horse-shoe for Iuck!’’ For a 
moment he contemplated her {n Intense s!!ence ; 
but only fora moment. ‘' Who,” he exclaimed, 
"now can doubt the tfiicacy of the horse-shoe | 
after this?” Then he left her for ever, pausing | 
only to laugh the wild, mirthleas laugh which | 
was suitable to the occasion, 


| dle!” Boy: “ Get eick and scad for you 


a1 


Mamma (to Tommy): “I'm sorry you and 
your sister quarrelied over that orange, and that 
James bad to {nterfers. Whose part did bs 
take?” Tommy: ' Whose part? He took the 
whole orange.” 

Torren: “ Have a cigar, old boy, I'm afraid, 
though, these ars not very good. In fact, they 
may be worse than thore I gave you last.” Friend 
(io w burst of polltenese): “Impossible, my dea: 
boy, impossible,” 

Emprorment Acznr: “ Why do you leave a 
place in which you have worked eo maay years |” 
Domestic : Well, you see, the missus died inet 
month.” ‘The honse ia lonely now, I suppose.’ 
“'Tstn'n that; but now the mieens fs dead, the 
maater blamer everything on ms,’ 

Coroner Yerare : '* Why is It that the ladies 
of a congregation always presoxt the pastor with 
embroidered clippers and suspenders!” Mre 
Yerger: “The eueponders sre to keep up his 
trou:ere, co that the embroidered slippers can be 
seen, How stupid you are.” 

Inpicwant Pursiciay: ‘“‘ Man, what have you 
done? You sent my patient the wrong prescrip- 
tion sad tt kilied him.” Drvggist (a calm man 
accustomed to abuse): “ Vhell, vhat vas der 
madder mip you! Last veek I send your odder 
patient der righd berscription, und dot killed 
him. How can somebody bleage sooch » man ?” 

Sux: ‘ This fs an awfully long play. The bero 


| .does nob marry the herolne uatil the close of the 


fitth act. Five acts are too many.” He: ' Bat 
you forget this is modern love story, and the 
acene {a iald in the present day. Au author must 
make his play naturaland true to life. Formerly 
love playa were quite ehord; but nowsdaye the 
men are 6o shy from being hunted so much, that 
{> takes the most attractive woman a long time to 
run a man down and capture bim.” 








You wish the Best? certainly. Then use 


CALVERT’S 
CARBOLIC PREPARATIONS 


THE BEST DISINFECTANTS, 
THE BEST SOAPS, 
THE BEST DENTIFRICES, 


THE BEST OINTMENT. 


DPA BBPLPP PD DPD PD DP PPP PDD DDS 
They have been Awarded 100 Gold and Silver Medals 
and Diplomas for Superior Excellence, and should be used 
In every Household to prevent Infectious Diseases. 


Can be obtained at Chemists, Grocers, Stores, &c. 


BUYERS ARE WARNED AGAINST INFERIOR IMITATIONS, WHICH ARE NUMERGUS. 


Illustrated List Post Free on Application. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tux Princees of Wales will visit Naples, 
Palermo, Corfu and Athene, where she will make 
a stay till the fires week in Apri), when she 
travels to Copenhagen for the birthday of her 
father. Meanwhile, the two Princesses will sail 
for a cruise in the Mediterranean until the time 
comes for re-embarking their Royal mother at 
Trieste. 

Axone the erpe- many litile poner Fg < 
curious castom of purchasing large quan 
any trifle that happens to catch her fancy, and 
bestowing one on each of her friends, Some 
time ago a most fascinating little bookmarker 
charmed Her Majesty, who promptly ordered 
several dozens. It wasa little allver clip with a 
ship engraved on {t. Underneath was written 
the legend, ‘“ Here I cast anchor.” ‘Tais little 
koick-knack fs now in use among Her Majesty's 
friends, 

THe Qaueen’s apartments atthe Hétel Angst, 
Bordighera (Including the whole of the easo 
wing), are engaged for Her Majesty from March 
ist for two months. The furniture which fz to 
go out has been removed from Windsor Castle to 
Backingham Palace, and will be despatched 
direct from London to Bordighera at the-end of 
February, with the servants, horses, carrlages, 
aod heavy luggsge. The Qaeen Is to arrive ab 
Bordighera, according to present arrangements, 
on the evening of either. Wednesday, the 7th, or 
‘Thureday, the Sth of March, 

Prince Henry or Prussta will land at Genoa 
when he srrives in Europe, and is to pay a brief 
vialt tothe Emprese Frederick at Lerici before 
proceeding to Germany to join his wife and 
children at Kiel, Priuoe and Princess Henry 
will probably several weeks of next 
aummer in the Isle of Wight, and {t is expected 
that they will oceupy one of the Royal residences 
in the park at Osborne, most likely Osborns 
Cottage. Prince Henry will bring his yacht to 
Cowes. He is to spend afew days at Athens 
with hie sister the Dachess of Sparta, on his 
way home, 

Waite the Tear and Tearltze crave fn vain 
for an heir, the T.ar’s afster, the Grand Dachess 
Xenia, continues to give birth to sons only, A 
third boy has just been added to her family, and 
the little fellow was at oncs visited by hie 
Imperial uncle. The Grand Dachess Xenia used 
to be conaidered very like her aunt, the Princess 
of Wales, of whom she was particularly fond ; 
%ut possibly because she has endured very great 
anxiety on accound of the health of her haaband, 
who ts consumptive, the Grand Dachess bas 
become very thin aud worn, end the likeness Is 
for lees noticeable than it was, 

Tae Koiser’s children are noted for thelr 
<curteous manners, and are most considerate for 
everyous who comes ia contact with them. The 
littie Princess Victoria of (iermany is sald to 
have a decided will of ber own, and will some- 
times take a fancy to stand up fa the Royal 
carriage, when she {s driving in Berlin with one 
of her ladies-in-walting. The decorous lady-in- 
walting will implore her to sit down, bab the 
little Peincees will get up egaip, like a jatk-in- 
the-box, if the fancy takes her to do so, She fs 
avery warm-hearted little child, however, and 
can easily be ruled through her affections, It le 
no wonder it she Is a little spollt—the long- 
desired little girl, and the oaly one in a family of 
geven, 

Everysopy bas seen photographs of thé Queen 
wearing her simple “ mushroom” hat, which, 
though It may not be faehionable, serves the 
purpose of shading the eyes and neck perbape 
better than any other hat. It fs to the Queen 
that we owe the popularisation of hate for town 
and carriage wear. At one time ladies never 
drearat of wearing hate for visisiog or driving, 
other than In the country, and it was considered 
quite out of place to wear them fn London, 
bonnets belng as much de rigueur, as tall shiny 
hats have alwaya been considered {n town for 

otlemen. Soon after the Queen’s marriage 
she began to wear hats chosen for comfort, which 
drooped over the eyes and came down well at the 
back, aa @ shade to the ueck from the sun’s rays. 





STATISTICS. 


400,000 Sghting men can be called Into the 
by Canada, . 

Tue population of the earth at the time of 
the Emperor Augustusis estimated at 54,000,000, 
It is now estimated to be about 1,580,000,000. 

Sovra Arnica fs still a black-man’s land. 
South of the Zambeal there are 750,000 whites 
and about 8,000,000 blacke—that ls, the propor- 
tlon fs ten to one, 

Accorprna to the leat return there is 
£262,772 standing to the credit of bluejackets 
fn ship's books or at the dockyards, The number 
of depositors fe 23,000, Each man, on the 
average, has therefore over £10 to his credit. 





GEMS. 


We grow usrrow fa our views when we do 
not welcome thoughts and natures remote from 
our own. 

We love to expect, and when expectation is 
either disappoluted or gratified, we want to bs 
again expecting. 

Or all virtues, magnanimity {fs the rarest ; 
there are a hundred persons of merit for one 
who willingly acknowledges It in another. 

Tue feeling, sympathetic, generous heart 
which recognises the rights aud claime and 
worthy endeavours of others, which fs ed 
by their suffering and rejoices fn thelr joy, is 
the only trustworthy source of that social 
morality on which general well-belog depends, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A Rice Sesp Cain —Take a pound and a 
quarter of flour, well dried, a pound of butter, a 
pound of loaf eugar, beat and sifted, elght eggs, 
and two ounces of carraway seeds, one grated 
nutmeg, and ite weight fa clonamov. Beat. the 
butter intoacream, put In the sugar, beat the 
whites of the eggs and the yolks eeparately, then 
mix them with the batter and sugar. Beat in 
the flour, spices, and eeed, a little before you put 
itf'm theoven, Bake it two hours In a quick 
over. 

Honter’s Sovr.—This ig a vary dark, rich 
2oup, supposed to be made of ali game, but in 
reality ts best made of all the game and meat 
(left-over portions of cooked meats befng par- 
tleularly desirable), inclading lean ham, chicken 
careases, anything, everything, one may have on 
hand. Having the stock ready, fry some diced 
vegetables (onlons, carrots, turnips, celery, &c,) 
in bacon fat until dark brown, dredge well with 
flour, and when the flour is browned also add the 
contents of the pan te the stock, allowing the 
whole te cook for twenty minutes; cool, and 
remove ail fat that may accumulate. Warm up 
and serve with croutons, 

Ficiets or Besar. wire Oxsrars —-Get one and 
a half pounds of fillet of beef, and out 1b into 
neat rounds about the sizes of the top of a 
tumbler, and one inch thick. Melt one ounce 
of butter in a pap, put fn half an ounce of flour, 
and fry a good brown in the butter, Then add 
two tablespoonfuls of good yravy, half a tabie- 
spoonful of walnub and mushroom ketchup, and 
a ttle Worcester sauce. Juaet allow it to come 
te the boll, stirriag it well, Now add half a 
Spanish onlon, chopped fine, and three emai! 
pickled walnuts cut in sitces, Lay In the fillets, 
and simmer very gently for threes quarters of an 
hour, Be sure and nob allow it to boll, Directly 
before serving putin one dozen oyséers, andstrain 
in thelr Nquor, The oysters must be bearded, 
Dish up the fillets In two ctraight lines down a 
hot dish. Pat the oysters between the two lines, 
aud pour the sauce over, 
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MISCELLAN EOUS. 


Tur Japanese, in muddy weather, provid, 
themselves with stilts four inches high. 

A pocrog with cavairy experience has invents) 
& patent galloplog hosplial, drawn by two horie:, 
and capable of accommodating six wounded, 

Footitcats were first Introduced on ith 
Eoglish stage by David Garrick, who borrowed 
the practice from Italy, 

Ta jellyfish has no teeth, but «wees hin 
as if he were a plece of paper when he fs hungry 
getting his food and then wrapping himeelf about 
it. 


Pusutc drinking-troughs for horses are con 
demned by a well-kaown veterinary emrgeon op 
the ground that they propagate certain discas 
pecullar to horses. 

Tae culture of perfume-bearing plants ond 
trees, known as ‘scent farming,” is 9 profitable 
industry in Australla, where the soll fs portlou- 
larly eultable for the cultivation of such plants, 

AUSTRALIAN savages ent the green ants rar, 
They stamp upon an ant-hil! until the anta run 
up thelr legs, when they scrape them off as fast 
as thoy come up and transfer them Ww thel 
mouths. 

Doctons are easily caade In China, Any perzon 
fn want of a livelihood who can read and write 
well enough to be able to capy out prescriptton: 
from a medical book can set up fn practice with- 
out fear of Goverument interference, 

Ix killing game the Boers use a bullet cf 
which the lead point la exposed so that It 
“mushrooms” when [t strikes, On eniering 
the bullet expanda and tears an ugly hole. If |: 
strikes sldewkees the effect is horrible, 

A ravovunrrt® Boer eport ts to dig a hole in the 
ground and put a turkey Into ft. Toor they 
cover the pit with a cloth with a hole in it just 
big enongi to led out the turkey’s head, The 
head of the unfortunate bird Is used as a target 

A Bors farm and homestead fe, It te said, to ve 
oue of the features cf the Paris Exhibition, [x 
this form will be exhiblied the chief wild.an!ma's 
of the Traneveal, The means of transportation 
in the country are also to be filustrated. 

A PETRIFIED forest, covering an area of 19) 
equare miles, has existed for centuries in Arizons. 
Thousands and thousands of petrified logs strev 
the ground, and repreeent beautiful shades of 
plok, purple, red, grey, blue,.snd yellow. Une 
of the stone-tress spans 8 guilt forty feet wide, 

Fah HAIRED people are becoming less pumerous 
than formerly, The ancient Jews were « falr- 
halved race; now they sre, with some exceptions, 
dark, Sodt fs fn a lesser degree with the Irish, 
among whom 150 years ago a dark-halred person 
was almost unknown, 

PxorzE marvel at the mechanism of the huwan 
body, with its 492 bones and sixty arteriee. Bat 
man is simple In this reepect compared with the 
carp, That remarkable fie moves no fewer t90 
4385 bones and mnecles every time it breathes. 
It has 4,320 veins, to say nothing of [ts nlueiy- 
nine muscles. 

Tue Eitfel Tower te being put in readiness for 
the Exposition. It fs to be given a coat ol 
enamel paint in five shades, gradaated from 
lemon crome on the summit to deep orang: 0 
the pedestal. ‘Two coats will he appiled, for 
which nearly fifty tons of enamel will be re 
quired. ' 

One of the curiosities of the Bank of Hag: 
land is to be seen in the printing room. A mm 
sits at a desk and every three ssconds » mac’.lue 
delivers to him two complete five-pound notes 
If be sits there alx hours he receives over 
70 000 pounds, and fa three hundred days over 
20,000 000 pounds aterling, 

Just when the day became divided {nto hours 
ie not known ; nor is the process explained. +5¢ 
Greeks and Romans measured time by the water- 
glass and the sun-dials, The hour-glass, filled 
with aand, was the outgrowth of these vere, 
from which the water dripped through ty 
openings. 
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Cooxrz.—A dish of vinegar on the beck of the stove ~ W. R.—Dissolve the soap ta by ey water, - i a 

° where it will not get too hot will absorb all disagree- | the water ts about or just unde 0 degrees Mabrenhels, 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDEN Ts. able odours from batling vegetables, such as cabbages, | pat the things in to soak. covering the tub or vessel to 


A. U—Write to War Office, Pall Mall. 

asxirty.—Moat certainly, marriage is legal and 
binding. 6 

Rarps.—If you are ngt content, you could apply to a 
magistrate. 

Qvasterre —All the children take equal shares in the 
absence of a-will, 

PatsaraMmias —You are not responsible for your 
gon’s business debts. 

Wornizp Morner.-—A youth of fifteen would not be 
accepted in the militia, 

H. J. T. (8trous) —Str George White was appointed 
to South Africa last year. 

I. ¥.—The executor is allowed by law a year to get 
in the estate and wind it up. 

HicHLanper.—The feather bonnet worn on the High- 
land regiments costs about £3. 

Isquines.—No one could zay without seeing it. You 
had better take it to a picture-cleaner. 

N. D. M.—Write to Avent-General for Cape of Good 
Hope, Victoria Street, 8. W., for information. 

Joxonamus.—“ Sniping” ts firiog by sharpshooters 
wherever they see an enemy’s head or limb. M 


Indiasan? Parent.—It is always usual to require |- 
frem a school. belli 


notice before a pupil is comoved 


Auns.—Any attempt would be lable to injure the 
whole cloth. We cannot say what would be best. 


J. H~—We cannot at t obtain the dimensions 
you require, The vemuel was 5 recently broken up, 


Iv Sone Trovsie —There can be uo second marriage 
until the first wife or husband is dead or divorced. 


N. E—Buy a form from a stationer’s. No stamps 
are necessary, or fees, unless you employ a solicitor. 


Loxerxe To Hetp.—Only experienced nurees would 
be of any service in South Africa at the present time. 


Ix Despatn.—Marrg the man you love, and who la 
able to keep you, and brave all the other consequences, 


Axcrta —Wring a clean cloth out of cold water, lay it 
over the hat, and irom with a rather hot flat-lron till 
dry. 


A Sorpren’s Sisrer.—It is now early summer fn the 
ay the season being at its height about New 
ear, 


Dorts.— Dissolve a teaspoonful of oxalic acid in a tea- 
cupfal of hot water ; rub the stained part well with the 
eolution. ; 

Sarton Boy.—Mathuen {fs varlously pronounced in 
two or three syllables ; but ‘‘Methune” ts the common 
pronunciation, 


Nascy Lar.—Practically the same outfit as if the 
young woman were going out as nurse or watting-maid 
to a situation on shore. 


B. M.—This may be prevented by whitewashing 
yeatly, mixing with the washas much copperas a9 will 
give it a clear yellow hue, 


Basnrcu.—-Your hest course would be to address a 
letter to the young lady’s father, requesting permission 
to pay your addresses to her. 


_Trove.en,—Aecquaint your “engaged” lover with 
the fact that your sentiments respecting him have 
andergone a complete change. 


Biapiz.—A stimsy sponge can be made as good as new 
y rabbing a lemon well into it aad then rinsing in 
revoral lote of Inkewarm water. 


£ FcurrsReD,—We cannot advise you to do auything 
vetter than wait with patience until the young man 
shell put the momentous question. 

4. B. C.—Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Police 
‘sappoluted by Home Secretary, otherwise police are 
hot directly under the Government. 

“sex —Amber ia washed up by the sea on the 
shores of the Baitie, and is aleo obtained by digging up 
the ‘blue earth” atrata on that coast. 


In Want or Apvice.—You onght to demand an 
sxplaratinn, and if one ts refused or it is unsatisfactory, 
you may consider that you have been jilted. 


Timy.—We hardly know how to advise, since you 
sean, to have already done all that is possible to alleviate 
your complatut. Perhaps you drink too much water, 
Ussarry Own. —Dispose of your own property exactl 
a you wish, only you should employ a vempectani 
olicitor to exeonte the will and obviate all chance of 





F. ©. S.—Parents are not responsible for carnage 
ho by their children. If the damage can be shown to 
ve seen, wiltal, the child can be summoned before a 


a H.—Paront is not in law bound to replace 3 pane 
ti Ge cement ae by his young eon ; it is a 
tell a ~ pane should have protected bim- 
Pareicta.—A little vin. added to the water will 

and preserve the colour in washing clothes. The 


cnt pla 's to pat tt fm the last water, and it 
*e added tn the proportion of one tablesp pont 
of vineysr to each quart of cold water. 





caullifiower, turaips, & :. 


Rep, Wire arp Biox.—British shipe must show the 
national flag the moment they enter waters domtnated 
by other nations; in times of war the fag has to be 
exhibited on the wide ocean. 

Aaaix,—Dissolve a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda in 
&@ pint of water, dip a plece of material of the same 
colour as the dress in the water when the goda is 
dissolved, and rub the mud spute with it. 


Amartiovs Naw—Thia is not a time for suy young | 


women to think of going outto South Africa in search 
of situations; business is utterly disorganised ; the 
coast towns are crowded with refugecs. 


M. G.—-A cubic foot of freah water weighs (2} pounds ; 
salt water ¢4 pounds; a gallon wolgbs 10 pounds; the 
gramme is the standard of unit of French measures of 
weight, and is equal to 15°43248 grains troy. 


ArTLanta.—First obt-in a thoroughly good education, 
which would be essential to you on the stage. When 
you are three or four years older it will be araple tlc 
for you to decide upow your vocation fn life. 


Moxure.—- Make a paste of fuller’s earth and ammonia 
and spread it over the stains, rubbing well fn if they 
are very bad, Leave tili dry, and wash in cold water 
before soapivg in the usual way. 


InDIGNATION.—The practice of shooting off-hand all 
armed men who may be found in a country in a state of 
war, and who do not belong to the regular forces of a 

gerent Gover t, is ticned by military law. 





JAOK O' LANTHORN. 
Can ze not see me careless? Can yon not feel me 
Déar bands upon my heartstrings, dear lips upm my 
Oat < 5e} world of wandering men fs thie the man you 


These eyes that look through yours, my dear, have 
looked into the pit, 4 

Will look again, and yet sgain, and Inger over it. 

Are lights, my love, o’ nights, my love, not all in 
Heaven lit? 


IfI sm Jack o' Lanthorn, sweet, however, you draw 
nigh, 
I cannot warm you, bat mustsee you cold untll you 


WE pa ot Gem & homely hearth to eft and warm 
you by? 


You choose the wildfire even so? You follow where I 
go 

Oh, — heart and soft heart, made strong for me 
to iw, 

Although I go I will return ; although I change and 
grow. 


Or change and lessen, on your heart my wayward heart 


stay ; 
Your steady light my wandering light shail draw and 
feed and eway ; 
And I will love you, sweet, as well as Jack o’ Lanthorn 
may. 


B. K ~The hotel-keeper is not bound to tolerate the 
presence of any individual he or ehe objects to, and in 
evené of the offensive person refusing to leave the 

, or iusisting on forciug his way in, the police 
can be called to remove him. 

Geranv.—Boring holes in glass is not a very difficult 
operation. "Jse a hard steel tool on ‘s surface which 
has previously been freely molstened with turpentine 
in which as mach camphor has been dissolved as 
posstbie. 

~Moiitx.—Got a glass jar with an air-tight cover. Put 
the covor firmly on and shake vigorously. A tiny pinch 
of salt and a little lemou-juice helps to make {t turn ; 
but do not shake too long, or you may find It bas 
dev into butter. 


Berry.—They should never be touched with water, 
etther hot or cold, as it makes the surface likely to 
crack, Rab thom gently all over with a little olive-cil, 
polish with dry dusters, then rub with dry flour, and 
again polish. 


Coxstayt Reaprr.— Unless absolutely dry the heat of 
the hands will soon soften it as you work and knead it 
well between the palms, but If too dry, add a very little 
oli and work that weil in for half an hour or more till 
you get it quite pifable, soft and amooth. 


Sap aT Heart —Any aiditional act of bravery which 
would heve won the Victoris Cross for ite helder had 
he not already possorsed it {is signalised by « bar or 
clasp being added to the ribbon juet above the bar 
from which the Cross is suspended. The carries 
with it s pension of £10 a year, and an additional £5 is 
given for each bar. 


Anna.—First bang the skirt in a warm room, but uot 
near a@ fire, till it ts thoroughly dry. Thon loosen the 
rnd spots by rubbing them with the edge of a penny, 
and brush with 2 moderately stiff brnsh. If the mud 
marks still show, sponge the spots with benz'ne or 
smmonie aud water, using a plece of the same material 
as the dress Uf possible. 





keep ip the steam, Allow them to eoak for an hour, 
then move them briskly up aud down tn the water for 
a few minutes, rinse them well in lukewarm water, anc 
dry them quickly. 

Fooriicats.—-We strongly advise you to give up a 
thoughts of the stage It is an arduous profession, fuil 
of teraptations, and where one succeeds, hundreds fail. 
if you persist In your idea, however, the only way to 
obtain 2 foothold is to apply to one of the agenctes, the 
addresees of which you will find in the dramatic 
papors. 

Trmxer.—You ought not to accept an offer of that 
kind without knowing something more of what you are 
gotug to. Get some one tc make thorough inquirier for 
you, and untt! that Is done, by no means give up your 
present situation. You appear to be fatrly comforta»le 
where you are at present, and auy change may be for 
the worse. 


Dazcy.—Pursere are usually selected from the office 
stafie of the shipping compantes, their intimate acquaint 
ance with the bueioess, end krowledwe of the firm’r 
enstomers specially fitting them for the position; of 
course, an outsider may occassionally be taken on, and 
you must just take your chance of being successful in 
your application to the heads of any firm whose service 
you desire to enter. 


“ Tommy's” Motser.—The dint gum vanished with 
Jaat century ; at Waterloo our troope were armed with 
the old muzzle Joader known as “ Brown Bese,” that 
was the weapon with which we may be sald to havo 
fought our way to: fame and the forefront among 
nations ; after it came the Enfiold rifle, aleo a muzz.e 
loader ; sfter that, again the Snider, a breecbloader, 
about 1860; the Martini-Henry and the Lee-Metford 
have each in turn been the weapon of choice. 


Top.—The celebrated charge of the Light Brigade in 
the Crimea, “ magnificent but not war,” as the onlook- 
ing French genera] declared, came abont through 
misunderstanding cf orders issued by Lord Reglan 
who was to blawe for it could not be known, because 
Major Nolan, the afide-de-camp who carried the meseage, 
and is supposed to have given it incorrectly to the 
general in command of the brigade, charged along with 
the force, and was among the first to fa)). 

Acaix.—Do not scrape them till you have tried every 
other means to remove the burnt portions. Fill with 
cold water, and let soak for several hours. Then fill 
with fresh cold water, and add, if you have them, a 
heaped tableepoonfui of wood ashes, Boda may be 
used instead, but is not so good. Now place the sauce- 
pan on a cool part of the stove. and let it boil up very 
slowly. When {t boils empty the water away, and 
aceub with a stiff brush. Repeat If necessary. 


D. C.--Rub hard sosp well on to the spot, and then 
scrub it out with a brush dipped in clean, cold water, 
the brush then rinsed out in « separate pail of water: 
again dip into the clean, cold water, and scrub till 
clean, and as soon as clean rub the place quite dry with 
a cloth. Another method to lay a Httle damp 
faller’s earth over the stain. Let it stand on the place 
for some time ; then gently rub it in, after which wast 
it off with water to which a little ammonta carbonate 
has been added ; this restores the colour in most cases. 


Youre Morner.—Take « Jarge box with sides just 
high enongh for baby to take hold of while standing. 
Pad the box carofuily with a brightly coloured quilt, 
taktog particular care to see that no wood is visible for 
baby to get eplinters from, and it is quite ready for 
uae, olther ip the house or out: Here baby is safe from 
draughts ; be can learn to creep, to raise bimself to his 
foet and walk, and when tired of that exercise can have 
his toys and play with them in the bottom of the hor 
and scatter them about to his heart’s content, and pot 
always have them within his reach. 


Browwiz.—Put some boiling water on a dinner plate, 
place the tink stain on the plate tn the water, sprinkle 
over it some oxalic acid, let it lie for a short time; you 
may require to repeat this once more; if this fails—and 
with some quali of ink it does fail—then liquid 
chloride of ttme applied tn exactly the rame way will 
certainly succeed. Liquid le of lime is made 
thus :—Get pennyworth of chloride of Mme and put it 
in a dish with one pint of water; stir it with a stick, 
and keep stirring it now und again for half an honr ; 
let it then settlo, and strain through musiin; the 
Hquid is good to remove scorching or stains from linen. 
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Tur fellow who in a particular emergency 
knows just what to do—he is the man we want 
to see. That is why, when the water-pipes 
burst, we send for the plumber, and when we 
fall suddenly ill we send for the doctor. 

The plumber commonly makes a good job of 
it, and the doctor often does too. But a man in 
pain, and perhaps dangerously out of condition, 
is harder to repair than is a lead pipe with a 
split in it; so we have a right to expect more 
of the plumber than of the doctor. The man of 


medicine may have worn his eyes out reading | 


medical books, and gone round the country all 
his life looking after the sick ; and yet cases turn 


up that put him to his trumps, and make him | 


scratch his head with worry and vexation. And 
this category takes in the most learned physicians 
in the world. 
lawyers as well—in their line of work. 

Now, Mrs. Warrender consulted four doctors 
—-all good men—one after another. They felt 
her pulse and asked questions. They looked 
wise and confident, but proved unable to relieve 
her. The reason of their failure reflects«no 
blame on them. 

“For over ten years,” the lady says, “I 
suffered greatly from indigestion and sluggish 
liver. I had a deal of pain in my back, chest, 
and side—more particularly after meals. There 
was a bad taste-in my mouth, and. my tongue was 
thickly coated with fur. 


“As for eating, I almost fell out of the habit | 


of it. I did not want anything to eat. I would 


sit down to the table, but not touch a morsel. | 


ry 


here was no energy or strength left in me; I 
was low, miserable, and depressed. 

‘“After a tume I came to have sharp pains 
around the heart, and they frightened me. I! 
thought may be the heart was gone wrong and I 
might die of it, as we hear of people doing so 
often. : 

“If one can only sleep at night it is easier to 


bear things; but there! my sleep was not the | 


good rest I used to have. I don’t believe that I 
got two hours’ sound sleep at one time once a 
month. Naps and dozes, separated by wakeful- 
ness, or vexed by bad dreams—that was the way 
the nights went. 


THE PLUMBER AND 


Yes, and the longest-headed | 


Stites. | 
ry 


TRE DOC POR 


“Of course in the morning I felt used up ar 
exhausted. How else could it be? I took i 
pleasure, and did no work in the way I did befor 
this wretched complaint took hold of me. 

“I consulted one doctor after another—four j 
all—but their medicines did not seem to go to th 
spot. It is no. more than fair to say they mat: 
me feel a bit better now and then, but what I mean 
is they did not reach deep down where the disease 
was, that went on day by day getting worse. 

“Shilling after shilling I spent for medicines, 
| and how many pounds they ran up into, during 
| those tedious ten years, I had no courage ty 
_ figure out. I finally thought of myself as « 
| confirmed invalid—-a woman doomed to pass 
| the rest.of life in the shadow of illness and the 





















solitude it carries with it. 

‘But better things were coming, although | 
did not know it. In July, 1898, a man left at 
our house a small book telling about Mother 
| Seigel’s Syrup, and what it had done for people 
atilicted with the same disease as mine. Having 
been ill so long, and used so many medicines onl; 
to be disappointed in them, it could not be 
expected I should have faith in this one; yet! 
made up my mind to try it. 

“In a few days I felt much relieved. The 
| pain was not so bad, and I actually had a wish 
| for food for the first time in many a day. | ate 
| something, and had no trouble to digest it. The 
| food warmed and strengthened me, and when ! 
| had taken three bottles of ‘ Mother Seigel’ I felt 
| better than I ever remember. 
| 
| 
| 








“TI now enjoy excellent health, for which | 
have to thank Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It was 
' my misfortune not to have heard of it years 
before I did. As a remedy for ailments of the 
stomach and liver there is, in my opinion, nothing 
to compare with it."—E. Warrender, 77, Chelms- 
ford Road, Queen's Road, Walthamstow, Esses, 
July 13, 1899. 
| With the proper tools any plumber can repait 
| a fractured water-pipe, and with the proper 
remedies any doctor can cure disease. The 
| medical men failed in this case, not from ignor- 
| ance of the complaint, but from lack of the remedy 

that cures it. When Mrs. Warrender found the 
| remedy she cured herself: And so can anybody. 
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